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yee World War II many North Americans have spent summers 
in Mexico and even in South America. For example, when 
he was discharged from the army, Richard Lee, ’41—who had 
composed some of Cornell’s best songs and had been Master of 
the Chimes—joined Paul Walters, who had been a special piano 
pupil of Egon Petri at Cornell, and the two gifted young music- 
ians headed for South America, whence they emerged two years 
later. After giving a joint recital of Latin-American folk music at 
Ithaca, they were generous enough to address the NYFS in New 
York City and also promised an article for the QUARTERLY. While 
no article could possibly transmit all the fun and fervor of the 
recital, I am delighted to give our readers this holiday by proxy, 
even though the Pan-American highway is far from the supposed 
domain of our journal. With the article goes a greeting of New 
Yorkers to our Latin-American neighbors to the south. 

Of course, anyone who wishes to learn more about our own 
country’s lore may attend the Seminars on American Culture at 
Cooperstown, July 5-12. I hope to visit the seminar in American 
Folk Song, which will be staffed by Dr. Jones, Professor Bayard 
of Pennsylvania, Frank Warner of New York (and points south), 
Jean Ritchie of Kentucky, Burl Ives of Illinois, and perhaps Carl 
Sandburg of America. For information, write to Dr. L. C. Jones 
at Cooperstown. Happy summer! 


H. W. T. 


HEN you read these lines I shall be telling Turkish folk and 

folk of other lands what a rich mine of folk stories we 
have in New York State in particular, and all other states in our 
land in general. For I'll be giving talks in many places on “The 
American Folk Story” and “The American Heroes and Their 
Tales.” 

And while I am telling American folk stories ‘over there,”’ 
here is a strong plea for telling of more folk stories ‘over here” — 
right in our own bailiwick. 

Though it sounds strange, the majority of storytellers, par- 
ticularly those who tell stories for young people, still believe that 
the European fairy tales are the only ones worth telling. Endless 
librarians and teachers who give a weekly story hour have told me 
this. I say there should be American folk stories told at every 
library and school story hour. They should be told at every general 
folklore meeting. They should be included whenever and 
wherever stories are told in classrooms, homes, and camps, and 
when stories are told in hospitals and institutions and other such 
places. 

There are not many books which have folk stories in ready 
form for the storyteller. The “Jack Tales” by Chase are perfect 
for telling. Many of the Bunyan and Pecos Bill stories are in 
good storytelling form. My own volumes of folk stories were 
written definitely for telling. And there are many anthologies 
from which, with, little work, stories can easily be made usable. 
For those who are fortunate enough to be able to spin a good 
yarn, there are endless sources such as Botkin’s inexhaustible Folk- 
lore Treasuries, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow by Dorson, and 
many others equally useful. 








I have preached the folk story for many years and have had 
some excellent results. In the “National Story League,” a country- 
wide organization devoted to storytelling, many of the leagues in 
different states are devoting a full year’s study and programs to 
the American folk story, also told by members whenever called 
upon to give programs. 

In Pittsburgh the Richmans, who are doing splendid folklore 
work in the Y’s, have of late made folk stories a regular part of 
their programs, which hitherto generally consisted of folksongs 
only. This year Mr. Richman has been trying full evening pro- 
grams of American folk stories only, to audiences from twenty to 
over a hundred, and he writes me that when the tales are done, 
the audiences beg for more. 


This is months ahead, but it is never too early for good news 
or to whet the appetite for some good things that are acomin’. 
Save your days for the fall meeting September 6, 7, and 8. There 
will be a grand fair of folklore in Cooperstown at the meeting— 
the Lore of Cooper’s Indians, the Lore of Cooper’s Country, and 
two other numbers that are moons off the usual paths. The 
Seegers will come all the way from Washington to tell us about 
the development and growth of piano accompaniment to folk- 
songs, with examples. And true to the promise that at every one 
of our meetings there should be one number contributed by a 
recent immigrant group, we will have, as the send-off, folk dances 
and probably folksongs performed by the Danish descendants 
and recent immigrants living in Oneonta. If there is any time 
left, there’ll be folk stories by the best natural yarn spinner of all 
York State. His name? Just one guess... 


M.A. J. 


FOLKLORE: A PASSPORT 
TO PAN-AMERICA 


By RICHARD LEE ann PAUL WALTERS 


HIS passport, properly visaed, is valid for travel in ali 

countries. Those whom it may concern are requested to 

permit safely and freely to pass, and in case of need to 
give all lawful aid and protection to the bearer.” The words 
might have been signed by some sort of Secretary of the State 
of One’s Interest in Folklore, for it was that interest that seemed 
to open doors and opportunities for us throughout our two-year 
hitchhike down the Pan-American highway. 

Ours was not an official junket or scholarly expedition. Instead 
of recorders and techniques we packed a flexible plan of study, 
a shoestring budget, a touch of the wanderlust, and a layman’s 
interest in folklore. That motivating interest, like the trip itself, 
started on a university campus. For the professors, then, our tale 
is a commentary on what their teachings can do and are doing in 
the way of awakening and channeling the interests of students. 
For the student here too is an example of how a single course, 
perhaps aside from his major, can enrich and even supersede his 
vocation. 

As we gather up the reader and head down the highway, let 
us collectively represent products of an average middle-class 
environment with normal but unchanneled talents. Let us suppose 
that we have been exposed to a classroom stimulus in the field of 
folklore. And finally, let us observe the difference a layman’s 
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interest in folklore makes in such a trip. 

Our landing in Vera Cruz after a freighter ride was alive with 
the makings of folk drama. In the high-style hotel we allowed 
ourselves that first night, Paul settled in bed, only to bound out a 
moment later, motivated by an equally terrified little sand crab. 
The prerequisite for research in the field, we were learning, was 
an abundant sense of humor. 

On the bus to Mexico City we struck up a friendly song-trad- 
ing contest with a crowd of Mexicans. Here was :in instance ot 
group participation, one of our chief interests on the trip. The 
ilea that there is far more music in a group of people than there 
is in the sum of the individual talents in that group is a favorite 
of ours, and we were out to learn more about it, usually among 
primitive people. 

It occurred to us on that bus that two contrasting cultures 
were taking pride in showing off before each other. The presence 
of a minority—a couple of Americans among Mexicans—tended to 
draw the majority together and emphasized what its members 
had in common. This minority-majority principle taught us a 
way to cultivate opportunities on our trip for folklore study. In 
ene Mexican byway, for instance, we struck up a conversation 
with a school child who was too timid to allow strangers a casual 
glimpse into her mind. By attracting a group of children and 
playing up the minority-majority relation, however, we soon had 
two dozen kids not only answering questions freely but bellowing 
their songs in return for ours. 

No sooner were we in Mexico City than the national folk hero, 
the matador, demanded that we pursue our studies to a bullfight. 
(Already we were learning to justify pleasant expenditures in 
the name of “folklore research.”) As fascinating for us as the skill 
and daring displayed in the ring were the reactions of the crowd. 
With rifle-shot precision the thousands of spectators would com- 
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mend each worthy move of the matador with a staccato “Oyay!” 
Epitomized in this whole pageant of hero worship was not only 
the folk hero himself in action, but the folk reaction as well, 
dramatized and co-ordinated like an ancient Greek chorus. 

Our bargaining for truck rides and lodgings in private homes 
was ever haunted by still another “hero,” this one usually comic 
when eyed from abroad. The American tourist is, we feel sure, 
fast becoming the butt of Latin-American jokes, parallel to the 
hapless Irishman in Stateside jokes and opposite to the Scotchman. 
Understanding this trend seemed to remove the sting from every- 
day battles for bargains. In the heat of a good-natured tangle 
with a burly truck driver, for instance, it was clear that he jock- 
eyed with these comic turistos as much for the sport as for the 
peso. To laugh with him at tourist ways, even while detaching 
ourselves from the spendthrift, rubberneck pattern, was to make 
a new friend—and strike a reasonable price. 

In Guatemala the lore of the land fairly shouted for attention. 
Gay colors and engaging motifs on every Indian skirt traced the 
wearer to'‘her tribe and told a story of her home industries and 
rich imagination. Color and design joined with motion and 
music to form the dances that featured the frequent fiestas. ‘These 
dances in turn often pantomimed the background of present-day 
lore in a satire of the conquistador or the church. 

Clearly we were confronted with a mass of lore (to use the 
word in a broad sense) far too complex to digest in the usual 
tourist way. How did a college course in folklore aid this diges- 
tion? By organizing the mass. Unconsciously we began sorting 
lore into the categories we had learned at school. Besides the 
obvious departments of song, dance, and crafts, we were alert 
for the niceties: the place names, proverbs, medical superstitions, 
folk recipes, and all the rest. Merely being aware of these categories 
uncovered many a pearl we would otherwise have trampled. 
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Hitchhiking was full of uncertainties, we soon found, yet the 
very hours or days when we were stranded seemed to pay off in 
terms of knowing natives better. Whether our truck broke down 
or our driver stopped off to visit a sefiorita, the long wait with 
the Indian passengers was an opportunity, even while exposed to 
weather extremes and hunger. Conversation ranged from the 
dried prunes we shared with them to the price of our GI shoes 
and perhaps to the method by which a native chicha drink is 
brewed. (Indians ferment corn by chewing it.) 

Many a time a guitar or flute would appear and songs would 
rally back and forth. Once when stranded on a lonely mountain- 
side in Nicaragua, we staged athletic stunts with friendly young 
soldiers, followed by folk dancing in the moonlight. On many of 
these occasions it was the interest in folklore that exchanged a 
seemingly dull delay for an impromptu folk fiesta. 

Down through Costa Rica and Panama we resorted to short 
hops by plane and boat to bridge the no man’s jungle where high- 
ways could not penetrate. When the going was rough, as when 
our small tugboat hit the tail of a hurricane off Panama, it was 
Paul who represented the folk drama department while Dick 
slept. 

“Does it get this rough often?” Paul asked a Negro crewman 
one night as the two clung to the pitching deck. 

“Oh, this is nothing,” shouted the Negro over the wind; “you 
cught to see it when the waves pour over the gunwales!” 

As he made his way aft (Paul casually adds in telling this tale), a 
mountain of water rose out of the sea and drenched the crewman. 

From Colombia all the way south through the Andes to Chile 
we were to trace the imprint of the ancient Inca Empire. In 
Ecuador it first became pronounced, perhaps because of an early 
Spanish law that was recently discovered. In order to attract 
artistic talent from Spain this law once forbade lower classes from 
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engaging in the arts. The law was enforced in Mexico, we learned 
reliably, but not in Ecuador. Consequently Inca craftsmen were 
permitted to superimpose their own designs and techniques on 
Spanish styles, thus enriching the arts that have come down to 
contemporary Ecuador. 

“Give me a home in Quito and, when I die, a hole in heaven 
to look down on Quito.” So goes an Ecuadorian proverb. We too 
were to become attached to this mountain fastness, even though, 
upon arriving the first day, Paul had no sooner soaped himself 
under the hotel shower bath than the water gave out. 

One day a Cornellian in town happened to mention our 
interest in folklore to Galo Plaza, who has since been elected 
president. Senor Plaza invited us enthusiastically to observe 
Indians firsthand on one of his vast farms. For two weeks we 
settled in the midst of a way of living, thinking, and even singing 
little changed since Inca days. Whether it was the singing around 
an evening fire or the piping of a shepherd’s flute on a lonely 
mountainside, the plaintive melodies expressed both the sadness 
and beauty of those folk lives. 

Many a tune started out in a dark minor key—in the basement, 
so to speak. Then, dispensing with the cellar stairs of customary 
modulations, the tune would leap up to the cheerful first floor 
of the relative major key, from A minor to C major, for instance. 
In a mood of synthetic gaiety it would even mount the sunny 
second, floor into the next higher key of F major. Finally, floor 
by floor, it would fall back again into the shadowy gloom of the 
basement. 

The source of this pattern would appear to be the range and 
demands of the double row of Panpipes on which the tunes were 
often played. Blowing across the tops of these pipes produced 
two notes simultaneously. Thus, a scale might be imitated on 
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piano white notes by starting at the minor third, A-C, and mount- 
ing stepwise in parallel thirds a full octave. Such a scale, up and 
down, not only traces the “floor by floor” harmonic pattern but 
describes the rise and fall in many an Ecuadorian melody as well. 

The words of these songs often conformed to established 
formulas, such as the humorous lyric about the shrewish wife. It 
was our own real-life observations and the personnel problems 
recounted by our host, however, that underscored the tragedy in 
come of the ballads: “I stabbed my wife as she lay in the arms of 
her lover; then as I was about to stab myself, I heard my baby cry 
and the knife fell from my hand... ” 

Often in the back country we came upon missionaries— 
Canadian, English, Australian, American. They seemed to relish 
our English-speaking company as much as we welcomed the grass- 
root information they gave us about their locale. Accepting their 
hearty invitations to stop over with them gave us chances to know 
and admire their unselfish work even while getting acquainted 
with their Indian pupils, patients, or congregations. 

In leading music with these groups, American folksongs served 
us well, though the English words often took a mauling from 
our improvised Spanish translations. With gusto a Sunday-schoo! 
class in the wilds of Ecuador used to join in whenever the kids 
recognized a familiar word: “Gonna walk all over God’s CIELO, 
CIELO, CIELO...” 

South into the great Peruvian desert we again came face to 
face with the Indian’s salty imagination in Inca ceramics pre- 
served at Lima. Seldom was the ancient craftsman content with a 
matter-of-fact image of, say, an animal or bird. Invariably he 
caught some provocative glimpse, at once human and even 
dramatic. Not just a bird on the handle of a jug, but a bird with 
head cocked as if eyeing a worm within. Not just a llama, but a 
llama scratching its ear with a hind leg. And speaking of the 
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dramatic: one llama, obviously in pain, was giving birth to a baby, 
obviously amused by the whole process. 

“Wouldn't it be wonderful,” we found ourselves saying as we 
studied these relics, “if only we could look directly into the Inca 
mind and see firsthand how these ideas originally occurred?” No 
sooner had we voiced that question than the answer hit us in the 
face. After all, the ceramics and textiles we saw in museums; the 
masonry in the back country, hand-tailored to perfection; the folk 
tunes and tales that had been spared the Spanish influence—all of 
them represented ideas just as they occurred to the Incas. 

With this realization we began to see the study of folklore 
itself in a new light. Was it not, perhaps, a systematic looking 
into what might be called collectively the ‘folk mind?” For us 
this restatement of our goal focused attention from effect back to 
cause, from isolated items back to a common origin, from the 
myriad ideas of Inca lore back to the folk mind that expressed 
those ideas. 

Out of Lima by truck, we climbed 15,000 feet in eight hours 
on the rugged road toward Cuzco. Our encounters with avalanches 
and washouts on that road formed a bond of understanding 
between the dozen Indian passengers and the two Yankees. For 
all of us to watch spellbound as dust billowed from a vast slice 
of’mountain that had just thundered into the valley below, and 
to realize in unison that the same could happen at any moment to 
the sheer cliff on which our truck was inching along—such exper- 
iences brought out what we had in common: common anxieties, 
to be sure, but also the common tendency to make fun of fear. 
Here indeed was meeting ground for folk tales and songs the 
world over. 

To be able to brandish with discretion one of these jokes that 
laughs at danger often helped us, as outsiders, to “belong’’ among 
natives. One such tale tells of a naval engagement between Peru 
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and Chile during the fight for independence. Badly outnumbered, 
the Chilean admiral Arturo Pratt headed into the enemy and 
rammed his battered ship into a Peruvian hull. The legend of 
his leaping on the enemy deck, exhorting his comrades to do the 
same, and finally dying in the struggle is cherished in Chilean 
history. Then along comes the modern version of the hero’s last 
words as he jumped from ship to ship: “Who pushed me, anyway?” 

On finally reaching Cuzco we were ready to settle down and 
absorb the riches of that Inca capital and its surroundings. More 
invitations to visit a back-country plantation or a remote flour 
mill gave us welcome leisure to sound out the untouristed trails. 
Everywhere the resourceful Inca announced himself in proud 
fortresses, mountain terracing, and abundant traditions. 

One missionary in the Urubamba Valley lived literally on and 
under a lovely Inca legend. Her home rose out of ancient terraces 
directly under a soaring waterfall that foamed from the crest of 
a mountain wall to the valley floor. On this same terraced 
prominence, so the story goes, lived a beautiful Inca maiden and 
her wealthy father. She had two suitors, with only one of whom— 
the poorer one, of course—she was in love. To choose between 
the two, the father capitalized on his need for water on this little 
hill. ““The man who first irrigates my crops,” said he, “may wed 
my daughter.” 

Straightway the rich suitor began work in the Inca (and 
modern) way of irrigating: go far upstream to an altitude slightly 
above the crops, channel off a stream, and lead the water in a 
ditch along the mountainside to the crops. There before us along 
the wall of the valley, as we listened to the missionary’s tale, the 
line of a channel was clearly visible. 

Meanwhile, despairing of winning, the favored suitor climbed 
the mountain above the home of his beloved to end his torment. 
Just as he was about to throw himself from the cliff, he spied a 
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large lake high in a mountain cleft. In a twinkling he opened an 
outlet for the lake so that it flowed to the cliff, plunged down a 
few thousand feet, and watered the crops—just in time. 

Fanciful? Too good to be true? Well, glance up the valley to 
yonder mountainside again ,;and trace once more the green line 
of the rich suitor’s irrigation ditch. There now, see for yourself 
how abruptly that line ends, as if forsaken at the first sight of this 
feathery tower of water! 

Across Lake Titicaca we found ourselves on the 12,000-foot 
altiplano of Bolivia just as carnival time approached. The first 
round of this annual fiesta in the streets of La Paz was a huge 
procession, not of floats or soldiers, but of colorful Indian dancers. 
Nor did this explosion of song, dance, and color diminish as 
hours became days. Around a core of marching musicians danced 
men with gay ponchos and derby-hatted women whirling as many 
as a dozen colored skirts. From the middle of these lines of swing- 
ing, sweating dancers that swept around us, we could appreciate 
the irresistible surge that is set in motion when rhythm, music, 
and color combine. 

To find the folk, their costumes, their music and their dance, 
taking such a dominant part in a city-wide carnival was for us a 
new experience. A powerful experience too, not only for the 
dramatic appeal to the senses but also for the emphasis it places 
on dance as a recreation and medium of folk expression. Then 
too, behind the pageantry was the reminder that Bolivia is a few 
million precolonial Indians plus a small minority of whites. To 
study the folklore of such a mass is to unite with a tremendous 
cultural force—and a glorious opportunity. 

Outlying farms again opened to us after carnival, thanks to 
the same pattern of hospitality that had grown out of visits to pre- 
vious capitals. Living on the treeless expanse of that vast altiplano, 
lonely and desolate as the moon, was a searching experience. 
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Something of the powers that shape Indian minds became clear 
to us as we scanned the ratio of overwhelming environment and 
seemingly insignificant man. It is little wonder that Indians with 
the stability and resilience to survive such an environment were 
among the few not absorbed by the Incas—nor in fact by con- 
temporary governments. Helping to understand such a people is 
one more challenge for the student of the folk mind. 

Our study of group participation pricked up its ears at tales 
of a certain Bolivian flute that plays only three notes of a penta- 
tonic scale. With two flutes having different notes, two Indians 
team up to play six notes. By volleying a melody back and forth, 
they not only avoid fatigue, but, especially when many flutists 
are involved, they tap the psychological force that derives from 
a feeling of interdependence. 

Here in Bolivia was a page out of a book from school: 


Something happens which is in the highest sense dynamic when a 
group in fellowship and in confidence lays hold of the previously un- 
released resources within itself. At such a time there comes insight as 
to what to do, and strength and ability to carry out the purposes, 
which represent more than the mathematical total of the resources of 
the members of the group when taken separately. (Harrison Elliott, 
The Process of Group Thinking, p. 187.) 


South from Bolivia to the coast of Chile we found ourselves 
blocked by sea, desert, and budget until a Chilean Navy 
transporte offered us a five-day cruise to our destination as the 
Navy’s guests. We accepted. 

The south of Chile where the coast unravels in a fringe of 
islands is a Mecca for the student of lore. From earliest days hid- 
den treasures, fabulous cities of gold, and supernatural trappings 
have woven a fabric that even today stirs the imagination. Little 
wonder, then, that Hitler should figure in the cast of characters 
of contemporary folk tales. 
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Just to the north are the survivors of the fierce Araucanian 
Indians and their legendary forests. Both have been gutted by the 
white man, yet both cling proudly to the land. For us to roam 
in the spooky depths of those forests was to understand why 
Araucanian lore trembles with spooks and goblins. Like a child’s 
mind (or any other), the folk mind reflects its environment. 
Seeing that environment firsthand, whether in these forests or 
on the altiplano, gave us one more opportunity to see firsthand 
the images in a folk mind. 

Our fourth scaling of the Andes brought us to a leading city 
in Argentina. There in a small college we met a folklorist who 
displayed in his office a dusty set of American folklore records 
from the Library of Congress. He was frank about seldom using 
them, but the pride he felt in merely having those neat albums 
on his shelf appeared to justify the donation. 

For hours we listened to his native records and admired the 
exhaustive care with which our host had tabulated and analyzed 
the music. Clearly his heart was in these files even while he eked 
out a living by fiddling in the local orchestra. To see his childlike 
joy in having someone come from far away to examine and admire 
his life work was enough to bring tears to one’s eyes. 

In Buenos Aires we met regularly with Carlos Vega, widely 
known not only for his folk-music findings but for his provocative 
theory that folklore originates by descending from dominant to 
subordinate civilization and cultures. This theory, of course, is 
the converse of Cecil Sharp’s belief that folklore originates with 
the folk and ascends to higher or more modern classes. 

As we reviewed these theories, it became clear that we were 
acknowledging truth in both of them as long as we agreed that 
the folk mind is influenced by its environment. Part of the 
environment of any mind, we reasoned, are the minds with which 
it comes in contact. The modern mind has many points of contact 
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with the less modern or folk mind; therefore, we might expect 
an interchange of the ideas that appear to originate in each. 

We said “‘appear to originate” because we felt that the student 
must search more deeply for the source of the beautiful and the 
intelligent ideas expressed in folklore. If he delves far enough 
back for the ultimate source of ideas, we wondered, must he not 
postulate some sort of divine Mind in which all good ideas 
originate? Such reasoning in turn suggested the words of another 
authority: “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any 
thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God.” (II Cor. 3:5.) 

In terms of the science of folklore, we concluded, perhaps the 
folk mind is, to a greater or lesser extent, reflecting a higher 
Mind. The quality of the resulting lore—its beauty and intelli- 
gence—might depend on the degree to which the folk mind lays 
aside the human sense of limitation and lets the higher beauty 
and intelligence shine through. 

If such reasoning appeared to drop off into the deep, we were 
reassured to find that the distinguished Cecil Sharp himself 
reached a conclusion not in conflict with our own: “A compara- 
tive analysis of the mythological beliefs and superstitions of the 
several nations of the world goes to prove that the minds of men 
at equal levels of cultivation are everywhere substantially the 
same.” (The Folk Song, Some Conclusions.) 

Does such a statement not suggest that the various folk minds 
around the world are similar when equally cultivated because they 
all reflect the same higher Mind? Sunbeams are everywhere 
similar for the same reason: they have in common a single source. 

After Buenos Aires, then Montevido, we caught a tanker up 
the Parana River to Paraguay. There in a jungle clearing we 
came by chance upon an unusual jcolony that modeled its com- 
munal life after the early Christians. Throughout our week with 
these five hundred Europeans from fifteen different nations 
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(recently Americans have also joined), we could see little dis- 
crepancy between their convictions—the Sermon on the Mount— 
and their everyday handling of the trials of pioneer life. 

As remarkable as the harmony of their community life was 
their functional use of music. If hearing folksongs from the folk 
themselves is seventh heaven for the student, we found eighth 
heaven there in Paraguay. That is when the folk sing their songs 
to serve the very purpose for which the songs were originally 
intended. Thus we awoke one night to hear the passing watchman 
gently singing what was intended for just such an occasion: “Fear 
not, all’s well, slumber on.’’ Conversely, this colony had no use 
for tragic “Barbara Allen,” for, as they explain, “We allow no 
place in our lives or our lore for unhappy love.” 

On another night there we suddenly heard Beethoven's “The 
Heavens are Telling the Glory of God” drifting out across the 
starry wilderness. Here was flawless four-part harmony, yet not 
in a concert or rehearsal, nor was it music for its own sake. Per- 
haps a group chose to sing a certain anthem because each member 
was experiencing coincidentally the very gratitude, unity, and joy 
which originally inspired both poetry and music of that anthem. 

More days of paddle-wheeling up the endless Parana brought 
us to Brazil in time for another carnival, the legendary “Carnival 
in Rio.” Again the motif was motion and color, with more 
emphasis on rhythm and melody than in Bolivia. One dance, the 
prevo, expressed the “drunk-on-rhythm” mood that spellbound an 
entire city. 

The first impression as a few dozen dancers launched a prevo 
in the middle of a street was ultramodern in its dizzy, disjointed 
way. Crowds roared at the total picture of variety: squatty dancers 
and tall; blacks and whites; gay-colored shirts and indifferent; and 
a tangle of motions. Arms and legs shot off out of the very frame 
of the picture. Every dancer was individual in his own brand of 
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offshoots, wiggles, and bends. Yes, there was an element of the 
wildest of swing or jive, but somehow there was more artistry and 
less hi-de-hi. 

A steady thumping rhythm was the one strong unity—besides 
unanimous perspiring. Each dancer came to precarious rest on the 
heavy beat, and for an instant the mad motion stood motionless in 
a tableau. But the moment of rest epitomized the unrest of the 
previous moment, for invariably each ‘dancer paused with his 
center of gravity off in some unexpected balance. What followed 
the pause was not so much the answer to “What’ll I do next?” as 
it was a necessary resolution to the previous suspension. 

Prevo dances, or more generally the samba, overflowed the 
downtown area much of a week, not with a select group or class, 
but in one way or another with most of the city’s two million. 
Carnival songs roared through streets in and out of doors night 
and day. At the fashionable “High Life” (HIGay LEEfay) club, 
for instance, the crowd leaned into a single song as many as a 
dozen times, nonstop, and spent the night manhandling in like 
manner the remaining carnival repertoire. 

Here in this glorified folk festival called carnival is the ideal 
laboratory to observe folksong and dance in action. If there are 
those who still doubt the long-range benefits of folklore study, or 
teaching folksongs to children, or starting folk dancing in com- 
munities, let the doubters come to Rio during the carnival. To 
be sure, the pace will be immoderately fast; instead of singing 
a song a hundred times a year, the cariocas will sing it a hundred 
times a day—and that is a modest estimate. But likewise many oi 
the benefits, which usually accrue over a few years, will be com- 
pressed into a few days. 

It is reassuring to see those benefits so pronounced in this 
carnival laboratory. Artificial formalities, class and race conscious- 
ness, and the sophisticated fear of what society may think of one’s 
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conduct—all were pushed aside. In their place came fellowship 
and tolerance. Who could ask more of folksong and dance? 

Soon after carnival we were headed home on another freighter. 
As we neared Brooklyn we enjoyed what British seamen call ‘‘the 
channels,” a term which refers to the excitement they feel on 
approaching home waters. At last we were ready to look back and 
ask, ‘““What difference did a layman’s interest in folklore make 
in our trip?” 

It had helped us to organize, and therefore appreciate, the 
mass of lore encountered in Guatemala. It enriched many a road- 
side wait, as when we were stuck in Nicaragua and started the 
Natives singing and dancing. Such instances in turn taught us 
how to overcome the self-consciousness of individuals by encour- 
aging them to participate in some form of group expression of 
folklore. 

A layman’s interest in folklore introduced us to the fascinating 
ideas in many a different folk mind, such as those of the Incas 
and Araucanians. It brought us in contact with a circle of people 
we might not otherwise have met: folklore authorities, land- 
owners, and missionaries of all denominations. It gave us a new 
insight into the original role of song, as in Paraguay where songs 
served a functional purpose. At the carnival we saw graphically 
compressed into a few days many of the benefits that a student, 
child, or community might expect if exposed to folklore over a 
few years. 

Finally, the layman’s interest led us to search deeper for the 
source of the beauty and intelligence that we found in folklore. 
As soon as the layman sees that the source or sufficiency of the 
ideas in a folk mind is not in that mind itself but stems from a 
higher Mind, then, we learned, he begins to realize—and demon- 
strate in practical matters—that his own sufficiency is also of God. 


# 








RATTLESNAKE LORE OF 
THE CATSKILLS 


By ALF EVERS 


HAD stopped at my neighbor's to ask if he could do a day’s 
work on my newly bought place in Lewis Hollow in the town 
of Woodstock. For five minutes we talked weather while 

sizing each other up. I judged the time had come to head the 

conversation toward my place and its problems. ‘““They say that 

rattlesnakes have been seen on my place,” I said, for an opener. 
My neighbor said: 


Sure, but I wouldn’t let that bother my time none. A rattlesnake 
is like a jug of whiskey. You leave it alone, and it’ll leave you alone. 
Let me tell you something, though. There’s two kind of rattlesnakes 
around here. There’s the kind you and me might see. And then there’s 
the kind a fella down the road kilt a couple of years ago. The snake 
this fella kilt was as long as most snakes are—about forty-two inches. 
Six months after, this fella was telling me about the snake he kilt. 
Said it was fifty inches long. Well, a year after that, it was sixty inches 
long. Yessir, this fella sure found a new kind of rattlesnake— it keeps 
right on growing after it’s kilt and buried. 

Not so many snakes around here as there used to be. They say 
there was a family lived in your house had twelve to fifteen children. 
Never did know how many. They was too busy taking care of them 
to count ‘em. Now it would have taken more money to keep these 
kids in toys for one year than the father ever saw in ten. So he’d go 
up the Overlook and catch a dozen rattlesnakes. He’d put the snakes in 
a barrel and head the barrel up. When the kids took a stick and 
whacked the side of the barrel, all them snakes would rattle to once. 





‘sy we we s 
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Could hear it all over the Hollow. Made a nice rattle for the kids, at 
that. 


It was hearing these stories that started me on the sometimes 
hair-raising hobby of collecting the lore of the timber rattlesnake. 
I was pushed farther along this path by my discovery that I had 
become a snake expert. For just as a man who lives in Mexico is 
presumed to be a Mexican, and a man who lives in Iceland is 
presumed to be an Icelander, so a resident of Lewis Hollow is 
regarded as a snake expert, whether he wishes to be one or not. 
If a forty-inch rattler is seen in the Hollow on a Monday, by 
Saturday this snake has multiplied into a dozen, the smallest of 
which is five feet long and “as big around as your arm, and I 
ain’t kidding.” Over the week end he may even develop into 
forty or fifty in the local bars, where conditions are favorable to 
the growth and multiplication of snakes. It is useless to protest 
that rattlesnakes are only occasional and transient visitors to 
Lewis Hollow, useless to say that some years they keep out of 
the Hollow altogether. If you live in Lewis Hollow among the 
hundreds of immense rattlers who gather there, you are a snake 
expert. And that is that. 

I found myself being stopped in the village and asked to 
identify mysterious serpents which had been seen in gardens. 
People telephoned at improbable hours and breathlessly asked my 
opinion as to the species, sex, and habits of strange snakes seen 
in the woods. I soon learned to look wise and talk evasively, as 
becomes an expert. The task was made easier when I found that 
practically all mysterious snakes were hog-nosed snakes, who have 
a special interest since the name given to them by the Dutch 
settlers—“blauser” or “blozzard’’—is still in use. 

But there was a profit side to being known as a snake expert. 
When friends called, the conversation soon got around to snakes. 
Strangers who heard that I lived in Lewis Hollow told me their 
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favorite snake stories or were good enough to give me a sure-fire 
remedy for snake-bite handed down from the Indians. I learned 
that a snake-bite can be cured by clapping a chicken split in two 
on the wound, and that a nip of snake venom will do the trick. 
I was assured that rattles worn in the hat will prevent sunstroke, 
that rattlesnakes will never cross running water unless a bridge 
is provided, and that folks used to think that anyone ill with 
consumption would be cured if he could summon up the courage 
to bite a live rattler on the back of the neck. I was assured that 
the classic old treatment for snake-bite—“filling yourself up with 
whiskey”—was worth trying even if it might not work. I heard 
numerous variations of an all-time favorite among snake stories, 
which goes like this: 


There used to be a man who liked his liquor. Liked it a little too 
much. One day this man—he didn’t have a cent. His friends wouldn’t 
help him. But he was thirsty as all-get-out. My God, he was thirsty! So 
this man took a pail and went up the mountain to pick huckleberries. 
Thought he might sell the berries for enough money to buy a drink, 
you see. While he was picking away, a rattler up and bit him. This 
man he threw down his pail and ran down the mountain. He busted 
right into the first house he came to, without wasting time knocking 
on the door. “Glory be to God,” he shouted, “this is my lucky day. 
I’m bit by a rattler. Get out your jug and fill me up.” 


Said an old Woodstock quarryman: 


So you live in Lewis Hollow. Why don’t you make yourself a belt 
out of the next rattler you kill? People up there used to wear them 
when I was a boy, to keep the rheumatism away. If anybody was dumb 
enough not to wear one of those belts and got rheumatism, he could 
always limber himself up with rattlesnake oil. Used it myself lots of 
times. And it was good stuff. It’s a funny thing, I don’t know whether 
the rheumatism has gotten stronger or the snakes have gotten weaker, 
but the oil don’t seem to do the trick no more. 
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Today rattlesnake oil may have lost its virtue, but during the 
nineteenth century, faith in it was high. Sometimes it was home- 
made. But it was also sold in drugstores and at fairs, and was a 
staple item of traveling medicine shows. Many years ago an old 
Mississippi River gambler told me that he had resorted to the 
sale of snake oil at times when the suckers refused to co-operate 
in carrying on his usual trade. A Kickapoo Indian medicine show 
which toured Ulster County toward the end of the last century 
sold ‘Indian Oil” advertised as “A Safe Sure And Speedy Relief 
From All Kinds Of Nervous And Inflammatory Diseases. Quick 
Cure For All Kinds Of Pain. It is truly A DOCTOR IN THE 
HOUSE.” “Indian Oil” was a name under which snake oil was 
sometimes sold, for the Indian was then revered as a fountain of 
medical knowledge, and the discovery of the value of snake oil 
was attributed to him, probably with truth. But “Indian Oil” 
was not always the real thing. Proprietors of medicine shows were 
not above fleecing the gullible by selling them oils of nonsnake 
origin in bottles decorated—with intent to deceive—by pictures 
of Indians and serpents. 

The rattlesnake was a walking—or rather, crawling—drugstore 
when in his heyday. Jonathan Carver, writing in the mid- 
eighteenth century, says: “The galls of this serpent mixed with 
chalk are formed into little balls and exported from America for 
medicinal purposes. They are of the nature of Gascoign’s powders 
and are an excellent remedy in diseases incident to children.” 
Carver also mentions a use of rattlesnake flesh, which, “when 
dried and made into broth is more nutritive than that of vipers, 
and is very efficacious against consumptions.” The Indian Runnip, 
captor of Captain Jeremiah Snyder and his son Elias of Saugerties, 
during the Revolutionary War, cured himself of an ague and 
fever by eating a boiled rattlesnake and drinking the soup, 
according to local tradition. 
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It has even been claimed that the rattlesnake’s bite has 
medicinal value. According to a turn-of-the-century newspaper 
story, a Delaware Water Gap resident took to his bed in company 
with a live rattler while suffering from an ulcer on his leg. The 
snake bit his bedfellow several times in the course of the next 
few days. But the man emerged from bed whole and sound. It 
was simple, the man explained; the poison of the rattler being 
the stronger, it had driven the poison of the ulcer from his system. 

Among the many bits of rattlesnake lore attributed to the 
Indians is the mud cure for rattlesnake bite. One southern New 
York version of this calls for plunging the victim in mud so deeply 
as to make the mud come well above the place bitten. If the bite 
is on the shoulder or arm, the bitten person goes in up to the 
chin. If no mud is available, the victim need not despair. A hole 
may be dug in the ground, in which he is buried. A friend sits 
beside him and waters the victim from a bucket for half a day. 
After that, a dose of preparation of rattlesnake plantain may be 
given—just in case. Some say that a handful of mud clapped on 
the bite is enough; others substitute chewing tobacco. When I 
was a boy in New Paltz, New York, a farm hand tried to treat 
an ax wound on my arm with a well-chewed cud of tobacco. When 
I protested, he explained that there was nothing like a cud of 
tobacco for wounds of all kinds—even for snake-bites. 

“Snake story” has become a synonym for “tall story” with 
good reason. A Catskill Mountain woodsman told me this tale 
while resting from cutting down an oak tree on the top of Over- 
look Mountain: 


Come from Lewis Hollow, do you? Bet you’ve heard lots of rattle- 
snakes sing down there. Well, let me tell you something. I used to 
work on the railroad along the Delaware River. We had rattlesnakes 
there and no mistake. We had to wear high leather boots on the job. 
Let a man come to work without his boots, and the boss would give 
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him his time and send him home. The fellow would be so busy tend- 
ing snake-bites, he wouldn’t do any work anyway. Well, the rattlers 
set there on the rocks and rattled all day long. A man could hardly 
hear himself think for the rattling. Well sir—you can get used to any- 
thing. After a while we got so used to hearing that rattling that we 
went about our business and didn’t pay any attention a-tall. The 
funny thing is, the rattlers didn’t like that. They set there on the 
rocks and looked kinda sick for a time. Then they crawled away in 
the woods. Yessir, a rattler can take a lot. But there’s one thing he 
can’t take—and that’s being ignored. 


When the talk gets around to big snakes, a Lewis Hollow man 
says quietly: 

Did you ever hear about the fifteen-foot rattler I saw twenty years 
ago? Well, I was going past a patch of dry grass. I heard something 
rustling. I looked down and there was the biggest rattler anyone ever 
saw going through the grass. He was fifteen feet from head to tail, at 
least. For a while I just stood there. Then I thought that if I didn’t 
kill the snake no one would ever believe that I'd seen a fifteen-foot 
snake. I got a stick and walloped him. It was a terrible fight, but at 


last I got him. The biggest rattler ever seen around here—fifteen feet 
long. 


At this point someone asks doubtfully, “Are you sure that 
snake was fifteen feet long?” 


’ 


“He was fifteen feet long,” is the answer. ““The only trouble 
with him was that he wasn’t one snake. He was two snakes. One 
snake was just going out of the grass and it was his head I saw. 
The other was just coming in on the other side and I saw his tail. 
But I'll take my oath it was a good fifteen feet from head to tail. 
That’s my story and I ’ll stick to it.” 

A neighbor told me this tragic story, which sounds like a 


variation of the plot of the ballad of “Springfield Mountain”: 


There was a woman lived up your way. This woman had a hus- 
band. The husband was mowing up the mountain, and a rattler bit 
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him—right through a pair of fine leather boots he was wearing. After 
the husband died, the woman didn’t wait long. Three months after, 
she married another fellow. This fellow, he saw the husband’s boots 
laying around, and he put ’em on. Now the snake’s fangs was still 
there, stuck in them boots. An hour after, the fellow was dead. So the 
same snake kilt them both. 


A Hudson River bargeman shook his head when he heard that 
I lived in Woodstock. “Wouldn't live where you do for anything,” 
he said. ‘I like milk and there’s no milk to be had in Woodstock. 
Want to know why? Because every night them rattlesnakes comes 
down from the mountain and milks the cows dry. That’s why 
there aren’t any cows to be seen in Woodstock. What’s the good 
of keeping cows when all the milk goes to the snakes?’ This was 
a clear case of confusing the rattler with the milk snake, whose 
evil habits are so well known. 

One Saturday night while resting between square dances at 
Henry Wilgus’s in High Woods near Woodstock, I got to talking 
snake with a spry seventy-year-old whose dancing was putting 
mine to shame. “I'd ruther live where you do amongst the rattle- 
snakes, than where I do amongst the copperheads,” said my friend. 
“T’'ll tell you why. Because the copperhead is a little sneak of a 
snake. But the rattler—he’s a gentleman snake; he warns you 
before he strikes.” This belief, like many others about the rattle- 
snake, has a certain amount of truth in it—but not much more 
than that. Sometimes the rattlesnake rattles. Sometimes he doesn’t. 
It all depends on his physical fitness, the state of his rattles, the 
temperature at the time, or perhaps just on his whim. At best 
the rattlesnake is only a part-time gentleman. But, gentleman or 
not, he is the center of a substantial folklore—a folklore which 
is peculiarly American. And for that he deserves a wary respect. 

People still ask my opinion of snakes glimpsed in the bushes. 
They still telephone after seeing a mysterious “blozzard.” But 
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now the shoe is likely to be on the other foot. When I hear of 
someone who has a snake story, I do the telephoning—at the most 
improbable hours. And as time goes on, my collection of 
snake stories comes to resemble the snake ‘the fellow down the 
road kilt.” It keeps on growing. 


[Note: The stories and bits of lore about rattlesnakes were given orally by the 
following: Charles Herrick, Douglas Braik, Mary Domville, James Riley and his 
brother the late William Riley, all of Woodstock, N. Y.; William Wolfe of Troy, 
N. Y., Charles Wood of Tilson, N. Y., and Lewis Benjamin of New Paltz, N. Y. 

Books used were: Jonathan Carver, Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America, etc. (London, 1778); Tanglefoot Tales, Being a collection of Snake Stor- 
ies, More or Less Authentic, but Interesting All the Same, collated by a Keeley 
Graduate (no named publisher, no date). This last is a paper-covered little book, 
probably printed about 1900, to which my attention was called by my father, I. E. 
Evers of New Paltz. Despite its whimsical title, the book contains much authentic 
snake lore. Also used were Rev. Charles Rockwell, The Catskill Mountains, etc. 
(New York, 1867), and a medicine-show leaflet in my collection of old advertis- 
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SQUATTERS OF THE 
STORM COUNTRY 


By RICHARD M. HERSON 


HE mention of the word “Squatters” or “Rhiners’’ still 

manages to stir the memories of many Ithacans who 

can vividly recall the enchanting saga of these strange, 
sometimes humorous, often pathetic but always interesting people. 
The history of the squatters dates back to the beginning of 
Ithaca itself. 

Stretched from the foot of State Street on either side of the 
Lehigh Valley track, its northern end spreading several miles up 
the west coast of the lake, lay what was commonly called the 
Silent City. Its inhabitants were canalers, fishermen, and hunters 
who were uneducated, rough, and “superstitious.”” They built 
their huts in the simplest manner out of packing boxes and rough 
lumber, and then they roofed them with pieces of tin and sheet 
iron. An old stovepipe usually served as a chimney. These make- 
shift homes were of such a nature that Tom Herson, my uncle, to 
whom I am indebted for a large share of my information, remem- 
bers throwing rocks through the sides of the shacks during some 
of his boyhood escapades. The people were apparently named 
squatters because they paid absolutely no attention to land titles, 
but stuck their shacks wherever their fancy indicated or con- 
venience dictated. 

It was in the early days of Ithaca, when that part was a terminal 
of a branch of the old Erie Canal, that the squatters became 
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famous. There was plenty of work in the boatyards at that time, 
and the squatters made a living in the yards during the winter 
and by seining fish in the summer. 

The Ithaca Journal-News of March 6, 1909, describes the 
situation as follows: ‘In the fifties there were such men living 
around the Inlet as Jack Leonard, Ben and Dan Letts, Hilde- 
brandt, the Grovers and Abe Case. They were strong armed and 
aggressive. The Inlet and particularly the west side of it used to 
have such a reputation that many of the uptown people were 
afraid to go down there for fear of violence.” The town was poorly 
lightly with dim, smoky lamps, and this fact invited disorder. 

In the fifties a circus caravan reached the village and put up at 
Twist’s Red Tavern, more popularly called the Pig’s Ear, and 
later the Mobb’s Hotel. They gave performances at the old show 
grounds. The town toughs and the Inlet men, who normally 
passed their time fighting each other, quit warring and joined 
up against the circus men. The onslaught culminated in one of 
the prettiest mixups in the town’s history. The Ithaca papers in 
reporting the conflict tersely commented “that the City hospital 
was now overcrowded.” 

Two of the wickedest fighters of this period in the squatter 
section were Si Mansfield and an Irish railroad worker named 
Gorman. The former was a farmer and stagecoach driver who 
lived on the Catskill Turnpike. Si weighed only 150 pounds, but 
he was described as a “wildcat.” His favorite trick was to have 
someone hold a hat high off the ground and then he would kick 
it into the air to show how he would reach a man’s jaw. Gorman 
was supposed to have lifted a steel rail weighing about 350 
pounds." 

The tough canal crews, while laid up for the winter, went to 
some lengths to amuse themselves. They thought it was fun to 
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whip the schoolteachers and generally raise havoc with the 
schools.* 

The people of Ithaca were enemies of the squatters. It was 
thought that the presence of the settlement on the outskirts of 
town besmirched its fair name. Not only did the summer cottages of 
townsfolk that bordered the lake look down upon their neighbors, 
the humble shanties of the squatter fishermen, but their owners 
did all they could to drive the fishermen out of the land. None of 
the squatters was allowed to have the title of the property upon 
which the huts stood. Yet they clung with deathlike tenacity to 
their homes, holding them through the rights of squatter law, 
which conceded them the use of the land once they had raised a 
hut upon it. The authorities of Ithaca made their game laws 
sterner and sterner until the fishermen, to get the food upon which 
they lived, dared to draw their nets only at night. So the people of 
Silent City slept by day and went quietly about their work under 
cover of darkness. Besides, at this time the chickens of the neigh- 
boring farmers were more easily caught and fruit was more 
easily picked. 


In the winter, nature herself made harder the lot of the 
squatters by sealing the lake with thick ice, but they faced the 
bitter cold and frozen surroundings with stolid indifference. It 
was the first order issued by State authorities prohibiting the 
placing of a net in the lake which took the means of livelihood 
from some and made crooks out of others. This order soon led to 
a large exodus on the part of the squatters. A few remained and 
established the colony that is most often remembered as the 
Silent City. These were the squatters who were the principal 
characters in the Storm Country stories,’ novelized by Grace 
Miller White, the screen versions of which were viewed by 
millions.‘ (Mrs. White’s novels were about a girl who lived in the 
old Silent City and married a rich Cornell student.) Those squat 
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ters who remained gathered up dry-goods boxes, old timber, and 
other kinds of like material for their shacks, and after filling in 
the swampland at the head of the lake remained there until they 
were ejected in 1925. 

Mrs. Grace Miller White could not help becoming well 
acquainted with the squatters. Eight of them actually lived on her 
father’s property. In an article in the Ithaca Journal (April 8, 
1950) she told a reporter that in her home they never had any 
eggs they could use for their own and that there was never any 
milk left in the cow. They had a saying in the Miller family “that 
no sooner had a hen begun to cackle than a squatter’s hand went 
under the chicken and caught the egg.’’ Mrs. White even remem- 
hers running errands for the squatter women for which in return 
she would be given a dill pickle. “You have never lived until you 
have tasted one,” she stated. 

Though these people were lacking as far as book-learning was 
concerned, it should not be concluded that they were just plain 
ignorant. They were “dumb like foxes.’”” My Uncle Tom delighted 
in telling just how shrewd the squatters could be. The game 
wardens, because of the public pressure, were very strict in enforc- 
ing the game laws on the squatters. They were not allowed to 
keep any of the trout or other game fish they might net, and the 
game wardens were usually around to see that the laws were 
enforced. The squatters obeyed the law as far as tossing the game 
fish back was concerned, but the unsuspecting wardens did not 
detect what actually was happening. The “dumb” squatters 
pushed their fingers into the belly of the fish first. This broke 
the bladder of the fish which would cause it to float gradually to 
the surface. Either under cover of darkness or when the wardens 
were known to have left, the squatters would swim out and gather 
up the game fish. 

“Nig” Letts, the mayor of Silent City, and “Bogey” Bowlsby, 
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his right-hand man, went one step further. They figured out a 
foolproof way to sell the game fish. They placed the fish in the 
bottom of their fish cart and piled the suckers ° on top. Their first 
step was to take their catch to the police station, presumably to 
give the officers the first chance to buy some suckers. Later, when 
reports would come to the station that the squatters were selling 
game fish, the reports would be passed off as unfounded. To my 
uncle’s knowledge, the police officers never did catch on to the 
hoax. 

The squatters utilized various methods to pick up a little 
spending money. William Lower was one of the more ambitious 
Rhiners. He made a living by collecting junk and selling willow 
furniture made from willow sprouts gathered in the vicinity of 
his home. It also might be pointed out that he owned the only 
horse in the settlement and he did the marketing for the other 
squatters. He took great pride in the fact that he, with the aid of 
his horse, broke the only path through Taughannock Boulevard 
during the heavy snows one winter.® “And the city didn’t pay me 
a nickel for it, either,” he moaned. Another source of income was 
their chickens (and their neighbors’ chickens), for the eggs were 
sold to the campers along the lake during the summer.’ 

William Bishop, the oldest of one of the last squatter families, 
had a unique way of earning his money. He specialized in catching 
the “mud-puppy,” a species of the dogfish, whose serum was used 
in great quantity by Cornell. Another prominent character in the 
squatter colony was known as “Hub” Van Deusen. Despite the 
fact that he was over seventy, and had lost three fingers from 
each hand, he made a living by raking stones from the Boulevard. 
Still others made odd pennies by selling minnows and other bait 
to the town fishermen. 

As you might expect, most of the squatters’ money went for 
cheap liquor, or an approximation of it. My Uncle Tom told of 
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seeing them lying flat on the ground and drinking the salt water 
that came out of pipes. This was supposed to sober them up 
enough to let them get started again. ‘‘Nig” Letts used to arrive 
at the “gin mills” on a filthy white horse. On the way home, he 
would be wrapped around the horse’s neck with his own head 
almost hitting the ground. Uncle Tom says, “I'd swear that his 
head was hitting the railroad tracks as the horse jogged back 
toward Silent City, but the strange part about it was that he never 
did fall off.” There was one old squatter’s wife who used to work 
part time in a restaurant uptown. She would come to work cold 
sober, but before one could turn around again she would be in 
the final stages of inebriation. One day Uncle Tom decided to 
find out just what she drank, so he asked her. “‘Jakie,” she replied. 
When she was asked what “‘Jakie” was, it turned out to be Jamaica 
ginger, a seasoning used in food preparation. 

Though almost every inhabitant of the Silent City was a 
“character” in his own right, there were a few who were outstand- 
ing. Uncle Tom’s favorite was ‘““Getup and Sitdown” Bishop. It 
seemed that Ira, which was his real first name, was a cripple who 
was deformed in such a way that he always looked as if he were 
sitting down. Uncle Tom says he used a get big kick out of watch- 
ing the reactions of people who had never seen him before. They 
would ask the bartender, “What is he sitting on anyway?” 

Then there was Betsy D., who was known as the “Belle of the 
Rhine.” She was an attractive girl who might have been the true 
counterpart of Tess, the heroine of the Storm Country stories. 
Uncle Tom told about the time she caught “Olie” Hassan, a 
first warder, on the “wrong” side of the Buffalo Street bridge. 
She told Olie, now deceased, that she was going to “belt” him 
for every lie he told her. After she had asked him a couple of ques- 
tions, he told her that she had better let him go because his 
father was the chief of police. Slap! “Your father works on the 
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railroad,” she shouted. “Well, I'll get my big brother George 
after you then,” Olie cried. She slapped him again. “I’ve a date 
with your brother, George, tonight,” she explained. 

We would have to mention Sally T., whom Uncle Tom 
referred to as the “ace coal picker.” It seems that all of the squat- 
ters had developed a sixth sense that enabled them to know just 
when the trains were going to empty their fireboxes. These coals 
and hot cinders were used for fuel in the squatters’ shacks. When 
the trains were about to dump their fireboxes, the squatters would 
race across the Inlet in their boats. Sally had the knack of getting 
there first. Uncle Tom said he could visualize her to this day 
searching through the cinders with a big plug of chewing tobacco 
in her mouth. 

Even the Silent City had its child prodigy. The Sinns’ twenty- 
two-months-old baby, Rosie, was the pride of the settlement 
around 1925. The squatters claimed she had been walking since 
she was three months old, and at twenty-two months she had 
been into everything, including the lake. 

Uncle Tom pointed out that it was probably a good thing 
that the squatter women knew how to swim. He told about the 
time he and a bunch of first warders were standing alongside of 
the Inlet only to see “Eyd” L. get tossed off a boat by her husband. 
Recognizing Tom and a couple of his cronies, she had them sub- 
poenaed to appear in court against her husband. The judge 
released the squatter and told him not to do it again. 

William Bishop, the sage of the squatter country, once said, 
“You kin tell the world that we air good Americans en we honor 
our flag and our country.” “Bogey” Bowlsby gave a practical 
demonstration of this patriotism when he tried to enlist in the 
First World War despite the loss of one eye. “Hell, you have to 
close one eye to shoot, don’t you?” he argued. 
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“Rhiner, Rhiner, ’49 er.” This was the battle cry of the first- 
ward Irish, and it never failed to bring about a knock-down, drag- 
out battle between the Irish and the Rhiners. Though it seems 
hard to believe, the squatter youths and the first warders even 
engaged in what was supposedly a more friendly form of rivalry— 
football. In these games, Uncle Tom said that the first warders 
were actually more afraid of Rhiner girls. The girls would stand 
on the sidelines and throw cans at the first warders. Mrs. Fred 
Pearson told how her husband used to laugh about the time he 
played with the Rhiners. When his mother heard what he had 
done, she went out and bought up all the papers so the neighbors 
wouldn’t find out about it.® 

The beginning of the end for the squatters came in 1925. 
Ithaca officials and others led a movement to have the section 
at the head of the lake turned over to the city, actually as well as 
by record, which necessitated the squatters’ giving up their 
cherished possessions along the old Glenwood road. Just as this 
road gave way to the aristocratic title of Taughannock Boulevard, 
so did the poachers give way to the parkway which was supposed 
to beautify the northern entrance to Ithaca. In the words of the 
officials at that time, ““The territory along the lake shore will have 
to be remodeled into a beauty spot in keeping with the scenic 
value at the head of the lake.” And so the squatters were forced 
to leave the Silent City, but not without protest. As old “Bish” 
summed it up: “This be our life and we love it. Just take us away 


from here, and our lives is ended.” ® 


1 Ithaca Daily News, May 24, 1912. 

2 Tess of the Storm Country, by Grace Miller White; Chapter I of this book 
is most useful. 

3“When the mercury shrank timidly into the bulb and fierce winds howled 
down the lake, the Silent City seemed, indeed the Storm Country” (Secret of the 
Storm Country, by Mrs. G. M. White; Chapter I is especially useful) . 
4 Made into a movie starring Mary Pickford. 
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5 Suckers are not a game fish. They are plentiful in the Inlet and in Cayuga 
Lake. 
6 Post Standard, June 24, 1925. 


7 Ibid., p. 7. 
8 Post Standard, June 24, 1925. 
9 Ibid. 


[Note: My chief informant was Mr. Thomas Herson, 415 Cascadilla Street, 
Ithaca, who is approximately seventy years old. Brought up in the First Ward 
section of Ithaca, he knew the squatters from personal experience. Most of the 
tales were obtained from this source. Those that were not are noted by footnotes. 
Background material was obtained from the file maintained in the DeWitt His- 
torical Society of Ithaca.] # 
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MERRY TALES FROM TURKEY 


By BARBARA WILSON 


ERHAPS it is not only in New York State that a college 
student may hear folk tales told by a professor. My 
acquaintance with the folklore of Turkey began with 
Ozdemir Ali Atman, who had been at Cornell two years when he 
recalled for me some tales that a professor in Turkey used to tell 
his class. I have had my informant check my notes on each story. 
The Turkish people, according to legend, originated in the 
valley of Ergenekon somewhere in western Asia. This valley was 
surrounded by high mountains rich in iron ore. As time passed, 
the inhabitants became more and more crowded and tried to get 
out of the valley. But because the mountains were of iron, they 
could not dig their way out, and they were much too high for the 
people to climb. After years of fruitless effort, an unidentified 
hero finally succeeded by making a bellows out of forty steer 
hides and using this bellows to blow a fire into the iron moun- 
tain. In four years they managed to melt out a tunnel that 
enabled some of the inhabitants to reach the outside world. There 
were two main branches of this group—one went to present-day 
Turkey and the other up to Finland and Hungary. 

Another group left the valley of Ergenekon and drifted south 
through the Himalayas, into Persia, and then into Palestine. 
There they heard of the previous group that had settled in 
Anatolia, the Asiatic peninsula of Turkey, and traveled north- 
west to join them. One night they were camped on the desert 
when suddenly they noticed the crescent of the moon and the 
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evening star against the bright red background of a desert sunset. 
Their leader, Ertugrul, said it was a sign of God’s approval of 
what they were doing, and took the sign for his flag. Thus the 
symbol of the great Ottoman empire is said to have originated. 

The Ottoman empire spread until it was all over Asia Minor 
except for the city of Constantinople, or Byzantium. The city 
was extremely well fortified, and, in addition, the Byzantines had 
stretched a chain across the Golden Horn, an inlet of the Bosporus 
leading to the city, in order to prevent the Turkish fleet from 
entering Byzantium. The leader of the Turks, Fatih Sultan 
Mehmet, engineered the incredible feat of moving the fleet over- 
land for two miles and then sailing into the harbor of the dum- 
founded Byzantines the next morning. This was accomplished by 
clearing the forest along the way and making rollers or skids of the 
logs. Somehow or other the men moved the fleet about two miles 
and up two hundred feet in one night. My informant assures me 
that this actually happened; and remembering that no modern 
engineer can explain how the pyramids of Egypt were built, I 
will leave it at that. 

A well-known Turkish pirate who died in 1546 was Khair-ed 
Din, better known as Barbarossa. He has often been described as 
cruel and merciless, but the following story shows the compassion 
that lay beneath his stern exterior. In those days pirates exacted 
tribute from their protectorates but never meddled in the people’s 
internal affairs. One day Barbarossa’s brother was captured by 
Andria Dorya, who demanded an enormous ransom. Not wishing 
to risk his fleet to rescue his brother, Barbarossa collected all his 
money, but it wasn’t enough. Then he asked his crew to give, and 
finally the people of his protectorate were asked to contribute. 
As he watched the villagers bringing what little treasure they had 
left, he noticed one woman had even given up her wedding band. 
He asked if that was all she had, and her answer was, “Yes, that 
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is all I have except my life, and if you wish, you can have that 
too.” Then Barbarossa realized that the people really were poor 
and were not merely holding out on him. Deeply moved, he gave 
back all the treasure they had brought. Soon after, he met Andria 
Dorya’s fleet by chance, fought a great battle, and rescued his 
brother anyway. 

In an interesting book written by Henry D. Barnham in 1923 
it is stated that the most popular stories among the Turkish 
people are those about Nasr-ed-Din Khoja. He was born after the 
middle of the fourteenth century in the district of Angora, at 
which time his parents gave him the name of Nasr-ed-Din, mean- 
ing “Victory of the Faith.” Khoja, meaning “Master” or 
“Teacher,” is an honorary title that he received later. He was sent 
to school to learn the essentials of the Mohammedan religion 
and legal learning that qualified him to be a schoolmaster as well 
as an “Imam,” or leader of public prayers in a mosque. Later he 
became a Cadi, or magistrate, dispensing Mohammedan canon 
law. He grew up while the Turkish empire was expanding, and 
in 1400, when the Turks were defeated by the Tatars, Khoja 
became a jester in Timur’s court. Most of the stories are about 
ordinary people, their peculiarities, household squabbles, and 
social differences; in these stories Khoja is just as ready to laugh 
at himself as at anyone else. His tomb is still a favorite place for 
popular pilgrimages. The Khoja tales that follow were given me 
by Ozdemir Ali Atman. 

One day Khoja was sitting on a branch of a tree while sawing 
off the limb. A man passed by and told Khoja he would surely 
fall down, which of course happened. Then Khoja dashed after 
the man and said, “You knew that I would fall down from the tree, 
therefore you must also know when I will die.” The man pro- 
tested in vain and finally replied, “You will die when you see fish 
climbing poplar trees.” Some time later a group of fishermen 
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spread a large catch of sardines on some poplar trees to dry them. 
As soon as Khoja saw this, he promptly lay down on the ground 
and insisted he was dead. His friends could not convince him 
that he was still alive, so they decided to go through the motions 
of a funeral. After the service, the pallbearers were carrying the 
coffin to the cemetery when they came to a fork in the road. There 
was a long discussion about which route to take until Khoja sat 
up in the coffin and said, ““When I was alive, I always took the 
left fork.” The procession continued up to the cemetery where 
they buried Khoja without the coffin, as is the custom, At mid- 
night, a band of Gypsies came near, and when Khoja lifted the 
tombstone, the Gypsies’ donkey bolted and smashed all their 
pottery. The angry owners gave Khoja a good working over for it. 
The next day when Khoja returned to town, he was asked what 
the other world was like. He answered, “Fine, if you don’t scare 
the Gypsies’ donkey.” 

Sometimes the Khoja traveled from village to village where 
he preached in return for room and board. He stayed at one place 
for quite a while and finally ran out of material for his sermons. 
So he faced the congregation and said, “Do you know what I am 
going to say today?” and they answered, “No.” “Then you 
wouldn’t understand it if I did tell you,” he said, and walked 
out. The next week he asked the same question, and thev 
answered, “Yes.” “Then there’s no use my telling you about it,” 
he said, and left again. The following week some said “Yes” and 
some said “No,” to which he replied, ‘““Those who know tell those 
who don’t know,” and again he walked out. 

A neighbor came to the Khoja and asked to borrow his donkey, 
which for some reason the Khoja did not want to lend at that 
time. So he answered that his son had taken the donkey out for 
the day, while in reality the animal was hidden in the cellar of 
the house. Just as Khoja finished speaking, the donkey began to 
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bray in a loud voice. The neighbor was extremely shocked at the 
Khoja’s deceit and said so. Khoja answered angrily, “Do you 
believe my word or that of my donkey?” 

The next story, Professor Thompson tells me, is a favorite 
throughout the Near East. 

One day Khoja borrowed a big pot from a neighbor, and, soon 
after, he returned it with a small pot inside. The man looked 
surprised and inquired what the reason was. Khoja answered 
that the big pot had given birth to the little one. The man 
kept both pots, thinking the Khoja must be geting a little weak 
in the head. Some time later Khoja again borrowed the big pot, 
but never returned it. Finally the man asked what had happened, 
and the Khoja replied, “It died.” “Don’t be silly. How could 
a pot die?” asked the man. The Khoja answered, “If a pot can 
give birth, it can also die.” 

The next tale sounds like one of Aesop’s fables. 

One day the Khoja went to market on his donkey and bought 
many things. He loaded the donkey, got on, and started home. 
Soon he passed some people who said he should walk instead of 
riding the poor overloaded donkey. So the Khoja dismounted 
and continued on his way until he met some more people who 
said he was foolish to walk when he had a donkey. Then he got 
back on and before long someone said he should get off. So the 
Khoja put the load on his own back and rode the donkey. ‘Thus 
he carried the load, not the animal. 

The Khoja and some of his friends had an argument one day. 
They said that no one could spend a night in the cemetery with- 
out any heat or light, while the Khoja insisted that he could do it. 
Finally they decided to have a bet: if he succeeded, they would 
give him a feast; if not, he would treat them to a banquet. The 
next day he was asked if he had spent the night in the graveyard 
without light or heat. He replied that the only fire he had was 
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on a mountain three miles away. His friends insisted that he had 
not fulfilled the conditions of the wager and demanded their 
banquet. On the day of the big feast, the friends gathered at the 
Khoja’s house. Presently they inquired where the food was, and 
Khoja said to be patient; it was nearly ready. This went on for 
several hours until the ravenous guests demanded to know what 
was going on. Khoja led them out into the rear yard where they 
saw a huge pot containing the food, and several feet under it was 
one small candle. “How do you expect to cook the food from the 
heat of that one tiny candle?” they asked. The Khoja replied, 
“The same way I kept warm in the cemetery from the fire that 
was three miles away.” 


[The following books contain interesting information about Turkish folklore: 
Henry D. Barnham, Nasr-ed-Din (London, 1923); Lucy M. J. Garnett, The Women 
of Turkey and Their Folk Lore (London, 1891); Ignacz Kunos, Turkish Fairy 
Tales (London, 1901). The editor, who is absurdly ignorant of Turkish lore, 
thanks Dr. Duncan Emrich of the Library of Congress for going over this interest- 
ing article.] # 


LORE OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


By BARBARA WRIGHT 


NYONE who lives in Canajoharie (“the pot that washes 
itself’) on the Mohawk is in a region of legends and 
old folkways. Pioneer hardships, haunts, witches are 

the staples of our stories, but, as you shall see, we have other offer- 
ings. I am beginning with information given me by Mr. N. 
Berton Alter of Nelliston, a gentleman of about seventy who has 
collected lore in the Fort Plain-Nelliston region. 

The year 1815 was the year “there was no winter’; 1816 was 
the year “there was no summer’’—there was frost every month of 
the year, and as a result, the harvest was practically nil. The 
following winter was unusually severe, and there was great 
suffering. 

A family composed of parents and children ranging in age 
from one year to sixteen was living about four miles outside of 
Fort Plain as the crow flies. The father was born in 1754, making 
his age at the time 62. The mother, born in 1768, was 48. An 
older son may have lived with them, but he was over 20 and more 
likely taking care of himself. The other children were Caterina 
(Cat re’ na), 15; Nancy, 14; Daniel, 12; George, 16; Solomon, 9; 
Abraham, 6; and Mariah (Ma ree’ ah), who was a year old. 

The family was poor but never uncomfortable. They lived in 
a log house of several rooms, with a lean-to used to shelter the 
logs for the fireplace from the snow. The father had the possessions 
absolutely essential for a pioneer—a gun and an ax, and, of lesser 
importance, a very good knife and a set of wedges for use in 
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splitting wood. The family had also owned a cow, but this had 
been killed earlier in the fall to provide food. 

By careful managing they passed most of the winter. Finally, 
however, the larder was almost empty—only a little flour and sait 
remained. The father decided that he would have to go hunting 
for some game to feed his family. As it turned out, he was to 
return home completely unsuccessful. 

In the meantime, the mother was desperately trying to find 
some food to feed to her family. Finally she remembered that 
when the cow had been butchered, the butcher (the father) had 
skinned out the udder and put it across one of the poles in the 
lean-to to dry. She procured this, cleaned it to the best of her 
ability, and boiled it up for broth. When the father came home 
empty-handed, he was greeted by the smell of soup cooking. The 
food was rationed out, and little Abraham rejoiced—‘‘Mutter, iss 
so gute das I can bise it mit mine teeth.” 

This story was told Mr. Alter in 1888 by the Solomon men- 
tioned in the story. He also said that Caterina and her mother, 
both very devout Christians, had prayed fervently that God would 
help them in their need. They felt that their prayers were 
answered. After this episode, there was a spell of unusually warm 
weather, and they were able to kill enough game to carry them 
through the rest of the winter. 

Then there is the story of the haunted well. Sixty-seven years 
ago R. R. Treadway and Elias Warner, working on the farm of 
Foster Nobles, were eating their dinner near a well which had 
pump logs leading from it to a trough. They found that they 
could talk through the log so that it sounded as if some sepulchral 
voice were rising from the well. The young men decided that 
they could play a hilarious practical joke on their friends and 
neighbors. Warner was to tell “the boys” that he had heard the 
voice of John Wick. (The winter before, John Wick had dis- 
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sppeared under circumstances which looked like murder, and 
people suspected that the last man seen with him had committed 
the crime.) 

At band practice that night, the story of the well was told. 
Warner led the boys to the spot. He lowered a bucket into the 
well, and as it struck the water, the “voice of John Wick” cried, 
“Take the stone off my head!” The boys did not “stand upon the 
order of going,” but went. An ox, startled by the sudden commo- 
tion, was in the act of rising. Isaac Lake was in such a hurry to 
depart from the region that he jumped completely over the ox 
lengthwise without stopping. 

The news spread, and more and more people came to hear the 
voice of the ghost. Finally the deacons of several churches decided 
that the matter needed investigating. Upon hearing “Take the 
stone off my head,” they started to make arrangements for having 
the well removed. The boys, thinking that they had gone far 
enough, confessed their hoax, and much to the relief of everyone, 
the well was never haunted again. 

In the nineteenth century, in the Fort Plain-Canajoharie 
region, a funeral was not the somber event it is today. In the 
early part of the century, funerals, weddings, and christenings 
provided an opportunity for friends and relatives to congregate 
and visit. Perhaps for the reason that the population was generally 
scattered, and had long journeys to make, refreshments, dry and 
otherwise, were served. As late as 1825, liquor (in almost all 
cases rum) was supplied in liberal quantities. It is said that early 
funerals assumed quite a festive air. It was common also to have 
pipes and tobacco passed out to the guests. 

When someone died, everyone else dropped work and visited 
the bereaved home. Someone would toll the church bell, giving 
the deceased’s age by striking once for every year. The close 
friends of the family would “set up” with the corpse. Usually on 
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the third day the funeral would be held. In this area, it was 
generally “ten o’clock at the house and eleven o'clock at the 
church.” Afterwards the friends, relatives, and bearers returned 
home for the refreshments. 

At a later time, handsome plates engraved with the name of 
the deceased were put on the coffins. Often the family, hating to 
part with such fine ornaments, would have them framed for a 
parlor decoration. These went right along with the hair wreaths 
which were also framed and displayed prominently. As few people 
used the front parlor, this custom was not as bad as it seems. 

Coffins were made “by measure.” “Uncle Peter,” the brother 
of Mr. Alter’s grandmother, was a cabinetmaker. Often, at break 
fast, he would see someone coming down the road with a long 
pole (or stick) over his shoulder. Then Peter would wonder 
whose coffin he was to make. 

Mr. Wm. A. Sours of Fort Plain gave me some stories which 
he heard from his grandfather and other relatives: 

In the region around Fort Plain, people believed several 
generations ago that there were witches and ghosts. Tradition 
has it that a witch would select a victim for ‘“‘torment,” and would 
offer him three gifts. These gifts were generally in the form of 
different varieties of fruit. If the intended victim chose one or 
two of the gifts, he did not come into the witch’s power, but if 
he accepted all three, his soul was lost, and the witch was his 
master. 

The German settlers had a great store of witch and ghost 
stories, and I was fortunate to hear several of them. The places 
where the stories are supposed to have taken place are almost 
always vague. The storyteller will assert, however, that he has 
heard of the events on good authority, and that they actually did 
occur. 
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A man living on a small farm in Montgomery County was said 
to have had the finest work horse in the state. People came from 
miles around to see it, and the farmer was offered large sums of 
money if he would sell it. He refused all offers, for he was too 
much a lover of horses to part with his pride and joy. Finally one 
man came and tried to buy it, and when he was refused, rented 
a room in the neighborhood and said that he would wait until 
the farmer would sell. 

After that, the farmer noticed that his horse was losing its 
strength, and that all he did to help the horse was useless. It grew 
weaker and weaker, until one night about dusk, as it was being 
led to the pasture, it fell dead in the road. The farmer suspected 
supernatural influence, so he decided to make a test. He cut out 
the horses’s heart, and burned it in a very hot fire. Several miles 
away, the boarder who had wanted to buy the horse was writhing 
in agony. His hands clutched at his breast, and finally he fell to 
the floor, screaming with pain. It was found that the region of his 
chest over his heart was burned to a crisp. He was thus found 
to be a wizard, and was told to leave the county and never 
come back. 

The following story is supposed to have taken place in Stone 
Arabia, a small settlement about three miles north of Palatine 
Bridge: A certain cow, which had always given excellent milk, 
suddenly began to produce thin, sour milk. No one could under- 
stand the sudden change. The farmer’s wife tried every known 
remedy to improve this condition, but the milk grew poorer 
every day. This went on for several weeks, until, vexed beyond 
endurance, the wife threw the poor milk on the hot stove. Soon 
afterward, a neighboring farm woman, who had never been on 
friendly terms with the wife, came running in the back door, 
crying, ‘See what you have done to me!” Every inch of skin on 
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her body was burned and blistered. All knew then that the neigh- 
bor was a witch and had put her spell on the cow. 

This is supposed to have happened to William Sours’s (orig- 
inally Sauers) great aunt: She lived in town with her family, who 
had rooms for boarders in the top floor of their home. This 
maiden aunt fell sick, but she had no malady that the doctor could 
diagnose. She would scream out, as if she were in great pain, 
that she felt as if she were being stabbed. No one paid much 
attention, as they thought her delirious. One afternoon, while 
the father was standing by her bed, he heard a strange noise 
through the wall. He snatched up a knife and plunged it into 
the wall, in the place where he had heard the noise. There was a 
scream and the sound of a body falling upstairs. One of the 
boarders was the guilty party. The aunt had refused his attentions, 
and he was getting his revenge by tormenting her. His spirit 
could come down through the space between the walls. Needless 
to say, after the exposé of this male “witch,” the aunt recovered. 

Suicides liked to haunt the scene of their demise. One old 
woman hanged herself in the front hall of her house. Her ghost 
remained in the house, and every family that tried to live there 
soon left in terror. Finally one brave couple decided to outsmart 
the ghost. They had heard that a ghost could haunt only familiar 
territory. If the inside of the house were altered to such an extent 
that the ghost could not find its way around, it would have to 
leave. The couple set to work. Doors were boarded up, and new 
ones were made where before there was unbroken expanse of 
wall. Everything possible was changed—even to the extent of 
making one room from two, two rooms from one. (They must 
have been desperate for a house.) The ghost was unable to find 
its way around in such unfamiliar surroundings, and had to leave 
the inhabitants in peace. 
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Mr. Adin Van Wie of Canajoharie has given me some bits of 
folklore about the county. Here are several kinds of weather lore 
which the farmers and oldsters around Canajoharie and Palatine 
Bridge believe: If there is a west wind on St. Patrick’s Day, there 
will be a good sap year. If, however, there is an east wind, it will 
be a poor year, and there is little need of tapping the trees. When 
the snow has covered the Cherry Valley hills three times in the 
fall, it will stay. This actually seems to be the case. The best time 
for planting corn is at the time of year when the white oak leaves 
are as large as a mouse’s ears. And everyone knows the saying 
that ‘‘corn should be knee high by July.” “Thunder in the late 
fall betokens (a nice old word) warm weather.” When there is 
thunder in early spring, however, that should warn everyone 
that there is going to be a spell of colder weather. 

My mother, Mrs. James J. Wright of Canajoharie, has a favor- 
ite story of true love in the olden days: 

At some time late in the eighteenth century, a wealthy London 
girl fell in love with a poor but honest soldier. Her parents 
objected and wanted her to marry a wealthy old man. The soldier 
and his love parted with the promise that if he could not come 
to her, she would come to him, and make her home in the new 
world. She ran away to avoid marrying the old man and, dressed 
in man’s clothing, got passage on a boat sailing for America. 
The only passenger, she got very, very seasick, and the Captain’s 
wife discovered her sex, but promised not to tell. 

The girl reached Montreal, only to find that her lover was 
on his way to join Sir William (Guy?) Johnson and Lieutenant 
Walter Butler, to raid the Mohawk Valley. She procured the outfit 
that a Canadian woodsman would wear, and with a Mohawk 
brave, Onatassa, for guide traveled down part of the St. Law- 
rence River, down Lake Champlain, Lake George, and thence 
overland to Johnstown. It is said that while on the trip, she was 
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gazing into the campfire, longing for her lover. She met the 
Indian’s eyes, and he asked her, “Is Captain white maiden’s 
brother or lover?” He told her: ‘““The maiden need not fear. Her 
secret has been hidden many days in breast of Onatassa.”’ He 
said that she had cried out her lover’s name in her sleep many 
nights ago. 

A few days later they saw signs of a battle. The Indian trailed 
the army and managed to find out that the girl’s lover had crossed 
the Garoga, but had not reached Guyahara (East Garoga). The 
Indian guide and the girl set out to find him, and while going 
along the trail saw snarling wolves. The Indian shot one wolf, and 
hearing a moan looked in a thicket and saw the girl’s lover, lying 
wounded by an arrowhead. Some flint was still in the wound. 
The girl started to sew up the edges—her father was a noted 
surgeon, and she, having assisted him often, had learned quite a 
bit of his technique. The Indian stopped her, and told her that 
there was poison in the wound. She sucked the poison from the 
wound and then bound, it. 

They took the unconscious soldier to an Indian’s cabin and 
cared for him. When he was strong enough to travel, they took 
him to Johnstown. All this time he had not recognized his fiancée 
in her strange attire. She quietly made arrangements for their 
marriage, and borrowed some feminine clothes. Early on the day 
they were to be married, she appeared before her soldier and said, 
“Charlie, love!” He was overcome with joy when he recognized 
her, and after she had told him the story of her trip, they were 
married. The Indian, Onatassa, was the best man. ‘He went back 
to the forest after the ceremony, saying before he left: “May 
sunshine always brighten your life. The memory of your bright 
eyes will illumine the path of Onatassa in his journey through 
the forests.” 
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The couple lived in perfect happiness for four years, until 
her health failed because of the poison she had imbibed when she 
sucked the poison from his wound. Her husband died in Johns- 
town of a broken heart for having been the occasion of her illness. 
She returned to England, and was forgiven by her family. 

My mother says that a Dutch New Year’s salutation current 
among the settlers of this region was: “I wish you Happy New 
Year; long may you live, happy may you die, and heaven be 
yours bye and bye.” This was said in “Low Dutch.” The Mohawk 
Dutch were not Puritans—there is a saying that “a Dutchman 
loves his horse more than his wife,” and he is pretty fond of his 
beer, as well. 

Early licenses for inns and taverns were much different from 
the elaborate present-day affairs. The old form ran: “We have 
examined and find the hereinafter named persons of good moral 
character and sufficient ability to keep inns or taverns and that 
inns or taverns are absolutely necessary at the several places where 
they now reside for the accommodation of travellers.” 

Common signs for inns were ““The Black Horse,” “The Black 
Bear,” ‘““The Red Lion,” and so forth. Here is one example of a 
humorous sign: “‘Sugar is sweet and so is honey, here’s the place 
to spend your money.” The reverse side of the sign bore the land- 
lord’s name and a picture of a beehive. 

The famous “I am going to law” sign was at a tavern in 
Herkimer, New York. One side of the sign showed a nattily 
dressed gentleman astride a fine steed. This side of the sign had 
the words, “I am going to law.” The other side of the sign showed 
the same gentleman in a rather dilapidated condition, astride a 
sorry old nag. This side of the sign bore the illuminating words, 
“T have been to law.” 

Early innkeepers were very independent. Any traveler had to 


attend to his own wants, and care for his own animals. If anyone 
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made a request to an innkeeper which he thought would be 
beneath his dignity to fulfill, he might reply in a sarcastic tone: 
“Who was your waiter last year?” 

The Old Reid Butler House was built about the same time as 
Fort Johnson. The original clapboards, about a foot wide, were 
all planed by hand, and had beaded edges. ‘The main floor was 
divided by a hall, quite wide, and there were two rooms on each 
side. The stairway was at the end of the hall. There was a trap- 
door in the lower floor, another directly over it. At one time, it 
is said, there was an enclosure between the two, making a secret 
passage that ended in the cellar. This was no doubt used to 
advantage during the Revolution. The outside doors of this 
house all opened outward. In the bottom of each door was at one 
time a small opening, in the shape of a half moon, closed with 
cowhide or felt. When a house was haunted, this opening was 
made for the ghost to retire if he wanted to. But if the ghost did go 
out, even for a few minutes, it could not get in on account of the 
tar which was around the edge of whatever was used to cover 
the opening. # 
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HOW CAME HAIH! 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


HE recent greeting of Haih! with its rising inflection 

deserves some investigation. 

Like the western greeting “Cou-ee,’ probably derived 
from the French of the seventeenth century, and modified by the 
Iroquois to an aspirated “Quay,” or “Kway,” “Haih” may be of 
Iroquoian origin, like the split skirt of the tittering ‘teens of this 
century. 

As long as I can remember, the common greeting of the 
Seneca Iroquois (and also the Onondagas and Cayugas), the 
“hello” of the highway, was “Haih!” Every Indian boy and girl, 
and even their more sedate elders, gave this familiar greeting. 
The more formal hail was “Nyah-weh Skanoh” or just “Skanoh.’ 
The white people of the surrounding villages used ‘“Husk-a-no,” 
and we wonder why this instead of the ceremonially derived 
“Haih” was not the result. 

“Haih” in Iroquoian dialects means “hail,” and the word is so 
translated by Horatio Hale in the Iroquois Book of Rites. In the 
Jroquois condolence and requickening services, the songs start 
with “Haih, (hail) my grandsires.” 

“Haih” was the familiar greeting of my own boyhood days 
on the Cattaraugus reservation in the late eighties of the last 
century, and its intonation was then the same as is characteristic 
now. 

If our greeting has another origin it would be worth knowing; 
if from non-Iroquoian sources, the parallel is a bit astonishing. # 









MORE LIGHT ON THE BALLAD 
OF “JAMES BIRD” 


By MARY ELIZABETH KING 


AMES Bird was my great-great-great-uncle—the brother of my 

maternal great-great-grandfather. It has always been a family 

legend that an uncle was shot for desertion in the War of 
1812, but neither my mother nor I had ever heard of the ballad. 
My grandmother remembered hearing it from a blind peddler 
who passed through the area. 

James Bird was born in 1785; he was the eldest of the ten 
children of John and Rebecca Bird. The family lived in Exeter, 
which my mother believes is now either Kingston or Forty Fort. 
The ballad itself was written by Charles Miner, a newspaper 
editor, historian, U.S. Congressman, and statesman. It was pub- 
lished in 1814. According to one authority, the tune to which it 
was sung is ““The Dour Black Watch,” an old Scotch dirge. 

The story which has been passed down in the family concern- 
ing the reason for Bird’s desertion was that he had gone A.W.O.L. 
to see the girl that he loved, with no intention of deserting the 
marines. The account published in the Proceedings and Collec- 
tions of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society states, 
‘“‘When Perry was ordered to the seaboard, Bird deserted his post, 
not his country, in order to rejoin his loved commander, and was 
arrested at Pittsburg, court-martialled, refused time to appeal to 
Perry, convicted, and shot.” According to the Society, none of 
the other reasons for Bird’s conviction has ever been proved. 
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I do not believe that Mr. Thompson’s two stories about Bird * 
are more than myths. No one in the family has ever heard that 
Rebecca Bird placed a curse on the family of the man who 
betrayed her son; in fact, there is no mention of a betrayer at all. 
The second story (concerning the first time that the elder Birds 
heard the ballad about their son) cannot be true. In the first place, 
the Birds never owned or managed an inn, and they never resided 
in New York State. The Wyoming Historical Society does add 
another interesting legend to the saga, however. It was said that 
Bird’s reprieve came too late, and discovering this, a lieutenant 
who had taken part in the execution posted a guard on his tent to 
keep Bird’s ghost away. He committed suicide a night later. 

Whatever the true story may be, Bird made no attempt to 
excuse himself. His letter to his parents is tragic and pathetic. 
I shall reproduce the main portion of it here. 


Dear Parents, 

I take my pen in hand to write a few words to you which will 
bring bad news; but do not lament, nor make sad moans for the loss 
of your first beloved and dearest son James. 

Dear Parents, brothers and sisters, relations and friends, I do 
write you a most sad and dismal letter, such as never before came 
from any your beloved children. I have often sat down and wrote a 
few lines to you with pleasure; but I am sorry at present to let you 
know my sad and deplorable situation. I am the most miserable and 
desolate child of the family—Dear Parents, let my brothers and sis- 
ters read this letter, for it is the last they can ever receive from my 
hand, for by the laws of our country I am doomed and sentenced to 
death, for deserting from the marines at Lake Erie, and am now 
confined on board the United States brig Niagara. 

And O! loving Parents, my time is but short here on earth. I have 
but a few moments to make my peace with my maker. I leave you 
only for a short time here on earth. I leave you only for a short time 
here in this most troublesome world; I hope that by constant prayer, 
we shall meet in the world above, to part no more. 
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[The remaining part of the letter consists of urgent and pressing 
requests to his friends to prepare for their end, and in expressions of 
a lively hope of salvation for himself.] 

I remain your most affectionate and beloved son until death; 
so Amen. This, from me. 

James Bird. 
November the 9th, 1814.? 


This then is the story of James Bird, a deserter, though perhaps 
not an intentional one. Never having had an altogether clear 
account, his life has passed into comparative obscurity, but the 
ballad which extols him will live in the many collections of folk- 


songs and legends. 


1See the account of this ballad in Body, Boots and Britches (1940), pp. 344- 
$48. 

2From the “Reminiscences of Honourable Charles Miner,” a paper by C. R. 
Richardson, Ph.D., Litt.D., read before the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, April 24, 1914. Printed in the Proceedings and Collections of the Society, 
Vol. 14. # 




















NEIGHBORS: THE WERWOLEF 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


HEN a great Pennsylvanian like Governor William 

Alexis Stone gives an almost firsthand werwolf story 

in his autobiography, The Tale of a Plain Man. 
there is ample reason for a place for the werwolf in Pennsylvania 
folklore. No doubt other Pennsylvanians of equal stature have 
experienced such visitations or heard of them, and a book made 
up of werwolves from every county in Pennsylvania might be 
assembled. One might include stories of the vampire, too, that 
sinister sister monster to the loup-garou. Most of the following 
stories were told to the writer as a small boy in Clinton County, 
Pennsylvania, a cross section of the last frontier, where the Indian 
power receded and the white man’s came in, almost in our own 
time. The writer’s principal informants had known Peter Pentz, 
the famous Indian fighter, so near was the Revolutionary period to 
the age the writer lived in. Clinton County, rugged land of the 
Fair Play Men and outpost of the Great Runaway, was one of the 
last regions in Pennsylvania opened to white settlement, and 
fifty years ago the old tales were almost universally known. 

One of the tales Pentz told around the Quigley family’s blazing 
open fire (in what would be now the season of All Hallows, 
in the ghost month of the Indians, when the warriors return and 
travel their old paths and sometimes tap on the window lights 
with their tomahawks as they pass and see an old foe seated within) 
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has been handed down, and from the writer’s recollections the 
glimpses of real life at the time of the Runaway are recorded. 
Pentz was a huge, sandy-haired giant of a man, standing six 
feet four, with large head, large features, deep voice, and a wide 
mouth, emphasizing his stories by compressing his lips, which 
gave him at times a ferocious expression. Yet the children loved 
him and would sit up listening to him until their parents called 
them to bed, but. when he had told his last tale he would wrap 
himself in a buffalo hide and go to sleep on the puncheon floor 
in front of the fire, while the little folks, amply awed, stumbled 
away to their trundle beds to dream great dreams. He would say: 


Take Jane Reed, for example, whose husband built Ford Reed (on 
the present site of Lock Haven) in 1777. One day when the men were 
shooting mark at the fort, an Indian wearing a red coat appeared on 
the opposite side of the river and by various signs conveyed to them 
that he carried no weapons and wanted to be ferried across. So great 
was the dislike and fear of Indians that no one would go until Jane 
spoke up and said, “Seeing that none of you men will go, I will fetch 
him over!” She pushed off in her canoe and brought over the Indian 
who has been so long known as “The Red Jacket.” The Indian told 
the defenders at the fort to gather their belongings and to escape 
down the river, that a large force of Indians were coming, pillaging 
and burning everything. But no one took “Red Jacket” seriously, 
and being tired from his hard run ahead of the invaders, he lay down 
by the fort and fell asleep. One of the marksmen aimed his long rifle 
and shot the Indian as he lay on the ground. Jane Reed gave the 
cowardly slayer the venom of her tongue but the Indian was dead and 
the murderer was freed. It was on the next day that the Indian invad- 
ers were reported at Saltzman’s, eight miles west of the fort. It was 
too late to gather their belongings, and the settlers crowded into 
canoes, flatboats, and rafts and went down the river to Fort Augusta. 


and it 
was years before the West Branch Valley recovered from this 


History records this disaster as ““The Great Runaway,’ 


terrific loss of buildings, livestock, and other property. 
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Other nights his memory would touch on even grimmer tales— 
his escapes from Indian scalping knives, ghosts, witches, vampires, 
and werwolves. Here is his favorite werwolf story, as told to me 
hy the old folks, with some of Pentz’s untranslatable Pennsylvania 
Dutch words spelled out as well as possible. 


My great Aunt Divert Mary DePo, who lived at the headwaters of 
the Little Buffalo, was often out at night as a midwife, delivering 
babies. One night returning from a case of triplets at the old Scheffly 
place in the depths of the forest, she was passing through her barn- 
yard when there appeared before her a werwolf in the form of an 
enormous black dog. He rose on his hind feet and with jaws open 
came towards her, trying to seize her with his forepaws. Terrified, 
she found enough strength to race for home, the “woolf” at her heels; 
she pushed in the door and woke her husband who jumped out of bed 
to defend her. He took his “flint” and quickly loaded it with two 
pewter bullets, wrapped in sacramental wax, which he fired at the 
werwolf; it fell to the ground. He approached the outstretched mon- 
ster, and instead of a wolf it had turned into a man whom he knew 
well and who said to him, “I am much obliged to you, neighbor; you 
have ended my sufferings.” e 


These are almost the words of a German airman who crashed in 
England in 1940. 


In broad daylight the parents of Jacob S. Quigley-Quiggle- 
Quiglia, a family of Dutch, Scotch-Irish, and North Italian tradi- 
tions would see a large, ‘“‘gantered,” light brown she-wolf skulking 
along the fence rows. George Quigley, his father, shot it in the 
right foreleg with a silver bullet, and it uttered a humanlike 
scream, vaulted the stone row, and disappeared among the paw- 
paw trees. 

The same afternoon, Granny X came to a neighbor’s cabin, 
her right arm dangling, the bone broken by a rifle ball. “I shot 
myself,” she said, “trying to kill a fox.’ The neighbor bound up 
the arm and Granny recovered, but until she was entirely well, 
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she kept away from the Quigley cabin. This was a benign werwolf, 
as the old lady had no known designs against any of her neighbors. 

Philip Quigley’s horses were always in a turmoil, so much so 
that they were unable to work the farm; when a stranger came to 
buy them for an inconsiderable sum, it seemed wise to deal them 
off, but the wife refused to let them go. Instead, she loaded the 
rifle with silver bullets and hid behind a shed to watch. At mid- 
night a black wolf leaped over the Dutch door into the horse 
stable so quickly that she could not aim and fire at it. She waited 
until the first cock crew and out the wolf darted. She fired, and 
hit it in the jaw, breaking it. With a howl of pain the werwolf 
disappeared in the forest. The next day Aunty X approached a 
neighbor with a broken jaw—she had had a fall, she said—which 
he set, and eventually she got well. Sometimes Mrs. George 
Quigley’s butter would not come, and Granny Young said to put 
a hot horseshoe in the churn: “it will burn the hech’s fingers.” 
This was done and the butter easily churned, but it was noticed 
that several old ladies of the neighborhood were going around 
with rags wrapped about their fingers. 

At times the farm horses of the X family, neighbors of Cath- 
erine Smith (later the famous gun borer of the Revolution, then 
residing at Smith’s, afterwards McElhattan’s Mills, in what is now 
Wayne Township, Clinton County, as related by her granddaugh- 
ter’s husband, John Q. Dyce) were found in the mornings with 
their manes, foretops, and tails tied in tight bows of corn husks; 
they were in a lather as if ridden hard, their heads drooping and 
tongues hanging out, and covered with a kind of briars found 
only on the top of the Falsbarich (Stone Mountain), where the 
hechses were said to hold their sabbats. Some said the briars were 
cockspur thorns, other only bull-thistle, sticking to their fetlocks. 
Mrs. X decided to watch, and near midnight several black 
she-wolves entered the barn; all at once she heard the cry, thrice 
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repeated, “Here I go clear of everybody,” and the three horses 
shot out over the Dutch doors like steeple chasers, each ridden 
by a she-wolf. The woman decided to outwit these sinister 
creatures who sought to make her work horses into nocturnal 
livery screws. On the eve of the next full moon she took some of 
the thorns that had come from the Falsbarich and sewed them 
upright on the horses’ backs, in such a way that they could be 
detached; then she hid again and waited developments, and before 
midnight the trio of she-wolves slunk in. They mounted hastily, 
followed by screams of agony, and soon shot out of the barn door 
as if ejected from a gun; the good wife fired, hitting one wolf in 
the hip, but the three got away. Their howls could be heard clear 
to the Gum Spring on the top of Pine Mountain. Next day a 
neighbor woman reported she had fallen off her horse in a bed of 
nettles, and her neighbors extracted a number of thorns from her 
and anointed her with salve of Angelica Sylvestris, after which 
she slowly recovered. 

That vampires, werwolves, and witches were closely allied 
would seem to be the case, at least in what is now Clinton County. 
The parents of Jacob S. Quigley long suspected a certain neighbor 
woman to be a hechs and while she was a visitor at their home 
“Jakey” put a broom under the front door steps. When the old 
dame emerged she hesitated, then finally reached around the end 
of the step and pulled out the besom, which she stood up against 
the side of the house, and proceeded on her way. This woman, 
though for the most part engaged in removing and lessening 
‘“whammies” or spells, through the Sixth and Seventh Book of 
Moses or “The Black Book,” was often suspected of being a 
werwolf. 

The story former Governor Stone tells probably occurred 
between 1850 and 1860; it is of a wicked character named Richard 
Duryea of Tioga County, suspected of having dealings in the 
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black art. When he came to die, two neighbors, John Ainsley 
and Andrew Kriner, “‘sitting up” in an adjoining room, saw a 
black wolf enter the sick room, and when it came out and thev 
went in, Duryea was dead, indicating that “Old Horny” in wer- 
wolf form had taken him away. 

Still later, in 1894, when Cyrus Etlinger, the outlaw, barrti- 
caded himself in his cabin on the outskirts of Motz Bank, now 
called Woodward, Centre County, and when the sheriff's posse set 
fire to his cabin, he sent his wife and children out and, appearing 
in an upper window, cut his throat and fell back into the flames. 
His bones were buried in a tiny grove nearby. He was denied 
burial in consecrated ground; a black wolf was seen running 
about the grave for many days. While there had been a pack of 
black wolves in that locality up to about 1860 (according to a 
local historian, the late Charles W. Hosterman, of Woodward), 
it was too late for one to reappear, and what few wolves survived 
in the wilds of the Seven Mountains were of the grey variety. The 
‘black wolf” was supposed to be the “Old Boy” himself, disguised 
as a wolf, trying to contact and remove the ‘“‘waft” of his disciple, 
as in the Tioga County instance. The story will be found in full 
in the writer’s Pennsylvania Mountain Stories in the chapter 
entitled ‘““The Black Wolf of Oak Valley.” 

When in Clearfield County in 1924, to attend the famous 
Frenchville Picnic, the writer met Desire Billotte, born in 1840, 
who was left at home, being considered too old and feeble to 
attend the festival. He was sitting disconsolately on his front steps 
watching the lines of crowded trucks and automobiles go by, all 
heading for the grove at St. Mary’s-on-the-Mountain. In describ- 
ing wolf hunts he had engaged in, years before, he mentioned the 
loup-garou, or garol, when certain men turn into wolves, the stiff 
hair coming through the pores at the-full of the moon, Such 


persons were rare at Frenchville, but there had been a few. They 
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were recognized by the flatness of their fingers and by hair on the 
palms of their hands. When out they would kill every dog which 
approached them, and would follow and attack human beings. 
They could be killed only with a silver bullet wrapped in sacred 
wax; one such was thus killed on Gifford’s Run, near the Knobs, 
when Desire was a very small boy, and was recognized as a colonist 
born in Provence. ‘““They had even worse ones in France,” he 
said. Perhaps, the writer thought, “the Bete de Gevaudan which 
killed 150 people in the Cevennes Mountains was a garou or 
garol.’’ Robert Louis Stevenson tells of it in his Travels with a 
Donkey, and the writer has its picture. It made the writer feel 
that there must be “garol”’ stories at the French Colony at Asilum 
in Bradford County and among the Huguenots in the Oley Valley, 
Berks County. 

The gifted Louis C. Jones’s brochure on Italian werwolf 
stories in New York in the fall issue of the New York Folklore 
Quarterly (1950), drawn from informants of Italian backgrounds, 
makes it seem more than curious that there is a Waldensian or 
northern Italian tradition in the family history of the Quiggles, 
who were the writer’s principal informants concerning the wer- 
wolf in Pennsylvania. Though Dr. Jones’s sources of information 
might come from central or southern Italy, it would only make 
one realize that werwolf legends must be found the length and 
breadth of the Italian peninsula. 

Because of their ‘“‘amazingness,” Pennsylvania werwolf legends 
seem to have been the first to die out on a general scale, but no 
doubt in remote nooks and corners of our highlands they still 
may linger and yet be recovered by the patient folklore investi- 
gator. 

As to the werwolf in Blair, Cambria, and Bedford counties, 
Ben Burkett, the Hechsgn kaenig (king), who always walked in 


the middle of the road, wore a high black woolly kalpak, and a 
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long black coat and grey beard. He killed a notorious spook wolf, 
pure white, in Wolf Hollow near Yingling’s Knob, probably a 
werwolf. He drew a circle in a barnyard where it paid repeated 
destructive visits, killing sheep and only sucking the blood; and 
he shot it with a silver bullet moistened with his saliva. He 
brought the hide to East Freedom, where many citizens made him 
gifts for removing this terror of the mountains, as he walked up 
and down the street carrying the glossy snow-white hide, preceded 
by the town drummer, beating a lively rat-a-tat, and followed by 
every small boy in the community. 

The late J. W. Zimmerman (1851-1941) of Tea Springs, 
Clinton County, used to tell of a white wolf in Sugar Valley, long 
a terror of the locality, which his uncle Reuben B. McCormick, 
(1821-1910) shot with a silver bullet. Jim Depo, probably related 
to Perer Pentz, who lived on Swift Run, Union County, also told 
of a spook wolf on Buffalo mountain which bullets would not 
enter, until killed by a missionary’s silver slug that had killed a 
werwolf in eastern France. 

A supposedly benign werwolf was told of by Jacob S. Quigley 
(1821-1911), in what is now Clinton County. Going to Prof. W. 
S. Chatham’s subscription school] with his little sister, they were 
approached by a large, heavily furred, brown wolf. It followed 
them to the edge of the school grounds. Seemingly they did not 
feel any fear of it, though wolves were a family aversion. In the 
afternoon it was lying on the grass, waiting for them, and escorted 
them home. Every day it was their companion, and at lunch time 
they would go out in the woods and join it, and share their 
lunches with it. The wolf would lie down and they would snuggle 
against its warm fur on days when the north wind blew. Finally 
they became so friendly with the strange beast that they kept 
talking about it to the family. At first their story was ascribed to 
childish imagination, but one morning the father took down and 
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loaded his “flint” and said he was going to have a look at the 
wolf. “If there is a wolf,” he said, “it is not a real wolf.” “‘Please 
do not hurt it,” the children pleaded. 

At the appointed spot, the furry wolf appeared and Quigley 
fired, killing it instantly. A light snow had fallen and its blood 
dyed the snow red where it fell. It seemed just fallen asleep, and 
Jake and his sister lay down against the still-warm body. Quigley 
seized the wolf, to drag it home to skin it. “It seems to be a real 
wolf,” he said, and ordered the children to hurry on to school. 
They were in tears when they reached the schoolhouse; “Daddy 
has killed our friend, the wolf,” they moaned. “It was only a 
real wolf; no change came after death,’ they were told when 
they returned. “Then, oh Daddy, why did you shoot it?” they 
cried in unison. 

May Paul was a twelve-year-old shepherdess on the Schwaben, 
in Northumberland County, tall, slim as an aspen twig, with 
laughing hazel eyes, small lips always smiling, her dark brown 
curls hidden under her woolly shepherd’s cap; she was an 
exquisite and captivating child who had much of the feyness of a 
wood nymph about her. An old man, who was suspected by many 
of being a werwolf, was in love with her, much to her parents’ 
displeasure. He would sit with her on a log at the sheepwalk for 
hours without saying a word. Yet as no wolves troubled her 
flocks, and she had only a wand and a tiny penny dog, they toler- 
ated him. The long-tailed marauders from Line Mountain would 
raid all the other farmers’ flocks even in broad daylight. Someone 
shot a gaunt old wolf crossing the road one moonlight night; it 
hobbled down into the Schwaben woods. Next day the man 
went to find the wolf for the $25.00 reward, tracking it by the 
blood. Instead he found the Paul girl’s aged lover stretched out, 
lying on his back, shot through the heart. It was noticed that his 
teeth were long and yellow like a wolf's, and that there were stiff 
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hairs on the underside of his hands, and on his ears and on the 
soles of his feet. Like old Jost Faulhaber, the Schuylkill County 
pedler, they buried him where he was found, and the spot is called 
Old Woolf's grave, or the “die Woolf man’s grob.” 

The wolves still left May’s flocks unmolested, and the fair 
shepherdess, after a few days of keening, became reconciled to her 
loss. She claimed her lover still came to her and sat with her, yet 
no one else could see him. ““Maintenant, comme un revenant il 
proteger mas brebins (flocks) contre las woulffs, tout les meme 
qua autriefois,” she maintained in her nervous, choppy, high- 
pitched, Gothic-French patois. An offer of a pair of fierce mastiffs, 
from an admirer, she scornfully declined. All that is known is 
that she never lost a sheep or lamb from the wolves, which for 
the next quarter of a century were a terror to the farmers in the 
Schwaben Valley. 

As to the French Canadians—whose werwolf stories in New 
York have New York locales, according to Dr. Jones—they were 
seasonal workers in log-driving times in Pennsylvania, and only 
2 few like Alex Laborde, the big jobber for Senator W. J. Dimel- 
ing in Clearfield County, remained permanently; their werwolf 
stories (with no one to record them) are probably lost. Dr. Jones 
says: ‘“There are no French-Canadian, New York werwolf stories 
of outstanding merit. They are merely assertions that werwolves 
are to be found in the Adirondack region.” The writer heard 
one such story on a cold, snowy night while waiting for a New 
York Central train southbound at Otter Lake, New York, at 
Christmas time, 1900. Inquiring of an old French Canadian on 
the station platform if there were still wolves in that region, he 
was told there were none in fifteen years, but presently there was 
an excitement created over a big black and white dog or wolf 
which could get out of any trap, would not touch poisoned bait, 
would take no bullet, and was killing every dog between Otter 
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and Malone. “We have sent to St. Joseph’s at Montreal, ‘pour une 
balle benite’ (blessed bullet),” he said, ‘and it will soon be 
escoffie (done for).” The writer gave him his card, but never 
heard from him again. 

Dr. Jones assures us that Dr. Harold W. Thompson’s thriller 
in Body, Boots and Britches, page 115, tops them all—the story 
in which a dead man comes back as a loup-garou and sets a 
precedent in grim horror that will be hard to equal and will 
never be exceeded. The writer’s tale, “Nights with Pennsylvania 
Wolves,” in his Transplants, published in 1932, tells of “spook 
wolves” (stuffed wolves which went out at night and hunted), 
which had been mounted by Jake Zerkow, an old Czech, and 
exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial. The locale was a vast 
stone house on the top of Ayers’ Hill on the Potter County water- 
shed, where I spent a snowy night with fellow members of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters in 1927. These 
revived wolves could hardly be werwolves; as in the-case of Ewig 


Yager’s hounds, their hunts always ended with “no quarry.” 

[Note. The spelling of French words in this article may seem amazing to 
readers. They are given according to the pronunciation of those Pennsylvania 
Huguenots, from various parts of France, who had spent a generation or two as 
refugees in Holland, the Rhineland, Alsace-Lorraine, Switzerland, and northern 
Italy before coming to Pennsylvania; and it probably partakes of the dialects of 
the regions where they resided. As Pennsylvania Dutch has its own pronunciations 
and spelling this is an attempt to transcribe “Pennsylvania French” into a written 
patois. It is not without its grave errors, but every effort will be made eventually 
to standardize it, and a vocabulary and grammar is in the offing. H.W.S.] # 



















INQUIRIES 


By A. T. SHOREY anp MRS. NATHAN VAN PATTEN 


HE following poem was given to A. T. Shorey at Wana- 
kena, New York, June 18, 1946, by the Misses E. Lucy 
Brown and Annette F. Brown, science teachers from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, who got it from their mother, who migrated from 
Connecticut via the Erie Canal shortly after the Civil War. They 
could not remember the entire poem. Can any reader complete it? 


In Herkimer County there never was seen 
A fairer young creature than Annabelle Green. 


And Ichabod Brown was fair Annabelle’s beau. 


“If my Annabelle’s love I should . . ever forget, 
I hope to be . . . roasted and et.” 


But Ichabod Brown, he proved faithless and soon, 
Poor Annabelle Green was deserted and lone. 


She wept and she mourned; she sobbed and she sighed 
Till her tender heart broke and she laid down and died. 


Then Ichabod Brown, he was never at ease. 
He wandered away to far southern seas; 


And coming on shore some cannibals met him. 
They built up a fire and roasted and et him. 
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This second piece of song, once current in Saratoga County, 
was sent to us by Mrs. Nathan van Patten of 579 Alvarado Row, 
Stanford University, California. She would like it more fully 
identified. 


Miss Himpsy’s got the measles, 
The very worstest kind, 
And Caesar’s in the closet 
Because he wouldn’t mind. 
He pinched Matildy Agnes 
And spoiled her waterfall, 
And spilled out all the saw-dust, 
And wasn’t sorry at all. 
Oh pity us poor mothers! 
No wonder we're blue; 
We have so many children, 
We don’t know what to do. 



























UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


READING AND WRITING 


ACLS FOLKLORE. Folklorists are not the only scholars concerned 
with the problems of public relations and popularization that I 
touched on here last time. Popularization in the best sense—the 
humanizing of the humanities (“humanize: to convert into something 
belonging to man’’)—was the theme of the annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies at Rye, N. Y., January 25-26, 
which I attended as delegate of the American Folklore Society. The 
present emergency makes the problem acute. The inadequate out- 
side support of learning and the need of finding meaning and integra- 
tion in our lives present a real threat and challenge to humanistic 
studies. 

While representatives of the twenty-four constituent societies were 
kicking the subject around, an incident occurred that served to point 
up the scholar’s basic problem of communication. It happened at the 
Friday night panel on “The Functioning of Learning in Our Times,” 
with a brilliant address by Ralph E. ‘Turner and wise and witty com- 
ments by George Boas and Norman J. DeWitt. In the course of the 
proceedings two ladies wandered in and sat down. They listened for 
a while, exchanged significant glances, and got up and left. The next 
morning, at the closing session, the mystery of their abrupt appear- 
ance and disappearance was cleared up. They had come to the meeting 
expecting to hear a lecture on “The Secrets of the Secret Service,” as 
announced on the bulletin board in the lobby of the Westchester 
Country Club, where the Council met. Retreating to the bar, the 
ladies are reported to have said (on the authority of Mike Daugherty, 
who did a little snooping): “It was so damned secret we couldn't 
understand a word of it.” 

Goaded into collecting ACLS folklore by the Council’s smiling 
executive director, Charles E. Odegaard, I began by noting some of 
the speakers’ metaphors and puns. “The latchstring always hangs 
out [of the Council’s door] if a golden key can be inserted in the 
other side.” “Though fate deprived the Council of the gold of sub- 
sidy in 1948, it has given us, in exchange, Silver [Henry M. Silver, 
ACLS Staff Adviser on Publications].” “We now proceed, shall I say, 
to the milk in the coconut—the election of officers.” “Though we 
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have these iron curtains, there are often rents in the lace.” “We are 
in the same boat and embarked on a very stormy sea.” Norman 
DeWitt, of the University of Minnesota, came up with de-wittiest com- 
parison: “Language is a tool of communication. This is like saying 
that the A-bomb is a firecracker because it goes pop.” 

At the Friday morning closing session, Sturgis Leavitt, of the 
University of North Carolina, touched off a sequence of folksy nick- 
names for regions with “I’m from the Hookworm Belt, where we 
scholars go barefoot all year until we come to the Council meeting, 
and are uncomfortable in shoes.” Thereupon successive speakers an- 
nounced themselves as being from the Corn-borer Belt (Minnesota), 
the Capital of the Isolationist Belt (Chicago), the Republican Capital 
of the United States (Westchester), the Land of the Contemporary 
Saints (Idaho), the Clam-chowder Belt (Rhode Island). 


GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, AND FRIEND. As a refugee from the 
Dust Bowl, I observed that regionalism enters into the whole problem 
of communication, insofar as scholars must get down to the grass roots, 
cultivate their local resources, and develop a healthy provincialism. 
Such humanizing of the humanist, it seemed to me, is more often en- 
countered in the West, where professors (and I was thinking especially 
of folklorists I had met on my Western trip) are closer to the sources 
and speak the language of the people. A case in point is Levette J. 
Davidson’s A Guide to American Folklore (University of Denver 
Press), which I had previously seen in manuscript. This handy little 
volume, full of plain talk and common sense, cuts.a wide swath 
through the weedy and thorny field of folklore definition, study, col- 
lection, scholarship, and utilization, and provides a practical, informal, 
and friendly introduction for the student. The emphasis throughout is 
on the everyday materials and meanings of folklore and on its demo- 
cratic values. Teachers and students will find especially useful the 
reading lists and study suggestions appended to each of the fifteen 
short chapters. And they will want to argue some of the challenging 
opinions vigorously expressed by teacher, collector, and editor David- 
son, who is not afraid to go out on a limb occasionally. His philosophy 
accords perfectly with that set forth by Charles Odegaard (and ap- 
proved by the ACLS Board of Directors as a statement of policy) in 
“Research Is Not Enough” in the December, 1950, ACLS Newsletter— 
this quarter’s required reading for folklore and other scholars, and the 
springboard for the discussion already referred to. 


CREATING UNDERSTANDING THROUGH FOLKLORE. Two 
more items on the agenda under the head of “good and welfare,” and 
I shall get on to new business. First, let me report, belatedly, on the 
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organization meeting of the Round-the-World Festivals, which Moritz 
Jagendorf and I attended on November 8, at Labor Temple, New 
York City. Some thirty nationality groups and cultural organizations 
were represented, and the remarks from the floor were an eloquent 
demonstration of, as well as testimonial to, the “symphonic democ- 
racy” which is the theme of these festivals, devoted to the songs and 
dances of various nationality groups. (Unfortunately, I have been un- 
able to attend any of them.) Prominent in their organization, in addi- 
tion to Dr. Richard E. Evans and Mary Olds of the Labor Temple, has 
been Rachel Davis DuBois, of the Workshop for Cultural Democracy, 
whose new book, Neighbors in Action (Harpers), is an indispensable 
guide for group leaders. 

In Cleveland, on February 9-10, I had the privilege of participating 
in the Third Annual Folk Festival sponsored by the Phillis Wheatley 
Association. All credit for the success of the affair is due to Ethel S. 
Storey, executive secretary of the Association; Isabelle Menifee, of 
the Cleveland Intergroup Education Council, who served as General 
Chairman of the Festival; and Barbara Penyak, of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, who planned a round table on Western Folklore held at 
the Library. One highlight for me was the afternoon session for 
school children, where I met, and later recorded, a talented twelve- 
year-old teller of Br’er Rabbit stories, Fred Jackson; another was the 
opportunity to observe how folklore operates in Cleveland. Here the 
John G. White Division of Foiklore and Orientalia in the Public 
Library provides unrivaled resources for research; Newbell N. Puckett 
teaches a course in folklore in the sociology department of Western 
Reserve University; and Ralph P. Worden works folklore into his 
Station WGAR programs on Ohio communities. These two were 
among those participating in the lively round table, chaired by Harry 
L. Ridenour of Baldwin-Wallace College, some of whose engaging 
play-party songs I recorded. Tristram Coffin, of Denison College, was 
also there, to tell us of the work of the Ohio Folklore Society and its 
coming meeting with the Ohio College Association at Columbus on 
April 6. An extra added attraction was my visit (with Zelma George, 
of The Medium) to Karamu House, where the Jelliffes (Russe'! and 
Rowena) are doing such an outstanding job of integrating the Negro 
into the community through the arts. 


FOOLS AND HEROES. Among recent folklore juveniles, two books 
of folk tales retold are distinguished alike in format and in literary 
—. One is The Merry Men of Gotham (Vanguard), Moritz Jagen- 

orf’s best book since his Tyll Ulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. A com- 
parison of these eighteen Gothamite tales with W. C. Hazlitt’s reprint 
of the 1630 versions reveals the success with which the good doctor has 
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breathed life into the dry bones of the originals, elaborated the anec- 
dotes into full-fledged merry tales, and unified them by stringing them 
on the thread of Jack of Dover’s quest for the biggest fool in England. 
The author is continuing his own quest for merry tales this summer in 
Europe, where he is lecturing on American folklore at Ankara and 
Istanbul and (with Stith Thompson) attending the International 
Folklore Congress at Stockholm. 

In his beautifully written and handsomely published John Henry 
and His Hammer (Knopf), Harold W. Felton is forging ahead as one 
of our best interpreters of American folk heroes for children. I am 
saving detailed comment for such time as I can interview him on his 
life and work and on the trail that led him from law to lore. 

B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC has been featured on recent noteworthy 
recordings. One of these is the latest release from the Recording 
Laboratory of the Library of Congress, Songs of the Chippewa (Al- 
bum XXII or L22). These thirty authentic selections were recorded 
on reservations in Wisconsin and Minnesota by Miss Frances Dens- 
more, eminent authority on American Indian music. Although the 
recordings were made almost fifty years ago by the last of the great 
Chippewa leaders and warriors, the quality of the present issue is 
satisfactory. The old men and women performed the traditional music 
with a sincerity devoted to ensuring their preservation. There are 
songs of dreams, and for dances, games, war, love, curing the sick, and 
the Grand Medicine Society. As the first release from the Library of 
Congress to appear in long-playing form, it is a significent and scholar- 
ly addition to American folklore. The Folkways (117 W. 46 St., New 
York 19) recording of the music of American Indians of the Southwest 
(P420) is an up-to-date cross section of the regional tradition. Pro- 
fessor Willard Rhodes obtained these songs and dances on a record- 
ing expedition a year ago. 

Another important release, Old Harp Singers (FP-56), also comes 
from Folkways. In it are examples of hymns, anthems, and fuguing 
tunes sung in the traditional shaped-note style. Featuring the most 
famous melodies in this disappearing style, the production preserves 
another important part of our musical heritage. The many admirers 
of Andrew Rowan Summers will rejoice over his first recording in a 
decade; his distinctive tenor voice is ideally suited to the group of 
traditional love songs he sings on the Folkways recording Seeds of 
Love (F21). Heard here are tunes from England, France, and modern 
America. Also distinctive is the flinty voice of Sam Eskin. He gives a 
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realistic and rousing rendition of Logger Songs and Chanteys for Folk- 
ways, and a varied selection of folk tunes on a “Sounds of Our Times” 
record, Songs of All Times (Clark Laboratories, Stanford, Conn.). 
The latter concern also features the venerable voice of Arthur Bill- 
ings Hunt in an impressive group of Spirituals and Hymns. Folk Songs 
and Spirituals by the 50-voice Howard University Choir (No. 12; Key 
Records, 1457 Broadway, New York 18) is a dramatic performance 
of a mixed program of well-known and rarer selections; there is 
warmth and inspiration in this concert. 

Susan Reed is on record with her third and most ambitious effort. 
For her debut with the Columbia label (ML 4368 and MM 984), she 
sings, with far more sparkle and fullness than previously, southern, 
western, English, and Irish numbers. The featured side is the per- 
formance of Songs of the Auvergne—those picturesque melodies in 
the Languedoc dialect. Her presentation, aided by a chamber group, 
is fluent and colorful. A pleasant cross section of popular American 
folk tunes, with special appeal to young ears, is the Folkways record- 
ing of Songs to Grow On, Vol. II (FP-20). American part songs, from 
the time of William Billings to the present, are sung by the Randolph 
Singers in a lively and vivid style on a Concert Hall record (CHC-52). 
The record also includes eight English madrigals by the same skillful 
singers. 

“On Top of Old Smoky” was never such a popular spot until last 
spring, when 150,000 records were being sold in a 10-day period. The 
Decca record (27515) by The Weavers, with Terry Gilkyson, was 
largely responsible for this extensive popularity; although a half-dozen 
other records were on the market, The Weavers “lining-out” version 
set the style for similar arrangements. Even Burl Ives, whose own 
recording ten years ago was a pace setter, came out with one in the 
new form. “Cross the Wide Missoura” (“Oh! Shenandore’”’) was also 
receiving a wide playing. 


JAZZ FANS have been listening with great pleasure to historical col- 
lections placed on the market in past months. BLUES, volume two of 
Folkways’ jazz series (FP-55), consists of a rerecording of early selec- 
tions in this category. Here are outstanding blues singers and instru- 
mentalists performing in the typical tempo and style of the early jazz 
developments. One of the most historic of all jazz programs, the 
famous Benny Goodman concert in Carnegie Hall in January, 1938, 
was issued on two long-playing discs by Columbia some months ago. 
Featuring the prominent musicians of the day in a number of “jam 
sessions,” this is also an interesting re-creation of the era’s popular 
music. 
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An intimate portrayal of the early years of American jazz is the 
elaborate autobiographical sketch recorded for the Library of Con- 
gress by Jelly Roll Morton. Six of the twelve 12” long-playing records 
of this material have been produced by Circle Records (L-14001 to 
L-14006; 13 E. 3 St., New York 3), as Mr. Jelly Lord. These firsthand 
reflections are unique and authoritative, and Morton makes them 
realistic with his own piano and vocal illustrations. Dixieland Jazz, 
another Circle issue (L-402), is a recent symposium of this form pre- 
sented by a student of the subject, Rudi Blesh. The third volume in 
the Folkways history, New Orleans (FP-57), is a thorough, if neces- 
sarily incomplete, treatment of jazz at its center and origin. Drawing 
from his treasury of jazz recordings, Frederic Ramsey, |r., has com- 
piled this historical survey of the sounds of jazz as they were heard or 
played by the great performers of the “‘classical” era. 


FOLK DANCE enthusiasts will give a ready spin to new releases 
from Old Timer Records (3703 North 7th St., Phoenix, Ariz.) and 
Folkcraft. The latest Old Timer catalogue lists thirty-three 10-inch 
78 rpm discs of a wide variety of couple and square dances. Included 
are instrumental pieces and dances with and without calls. Most are 
presented in the standard style and tempo, although a few have sing- 
ing calls and other modern touches. Folkcraft has two new releases of 
Traditional American Dances and Round and Couple Dances, both 
with a typical gay and animated quality. In addition, a set of Jnter- 
national Folk Dances consists of dances as performed in Lithuania, 
Poland, France, and by the Jews of Scandinavia. Vyts F. Beliajus 
recorded and edited this material. Eight of the most popular Danish 
Folk Dances are presented in a characteristic manner in another out- 
standing Folkcraft production. Lawton D. Harris provides the useful 
guides to these dances. 

From the J-Bar-L Square Dance Hall in Dallas, Texas, comes an 
album (Intro 50, 451 Canyon Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif.) of compli- 
cated dances, featuring the singing calls of Joe Lewis. These lively 
recordings would be suitable for only the more experienced sort of 
folk dancer. For the youthful beginner, Allegro has made another 
distinctive 10-inch single (54) of “Square Dances for Young People.” 
In them, caller Dick Kraus is as informative as he is enthusiastic. 
These same qualities are included in his valuable handbook, Square 
Dances of Today and How To Teach and Call Them (A. S. Barnes). 

The combination of standard folk dance melodies with a well- 
known current musical style is available on the Decca recording of 
Square Dances by Guy Lombardo. Vega Records (146 W. 37 Place, 
Los Angeles) is the source for a wide variety of dance recordings, in- 
cluding traditional squares, gypsy, polkas, mixed dances, and Viennese 
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waltzes. Their catalogue also contains hymns, spirituals, hillbilly selec- 
tions, and the pleasing tones of Shirley Gray in Traditional American 
Folk Songs (VR-19). 


AMERICAN LEGENDS are the subjects of recent sight and sound 
productions. Song and story versions of such popular folk tales as The 
Story of Pecos Bill, A Tale of Uncle Remus, Johnny Appleseed, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and Paul Bunyan are obtained on Kiddie- 
land Records (1595 Broadway, New York 19). A colorful but speedy 
16mm motion-picture account of Paul Bunyan and Johnny Ink- 
slinger is available from Impco (Bergenfield, N.J.). Paul Tripp, who 
made Mr. I. Magination a juvenile hit on television, has recorded 
one of his successful episodes for Columbia, Mr. I. Magination Meets 
Rip Van Winkle (MJV-96). 
W. G. T. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Mister Jelly Roll. By ALAN Lomax. New York: Duell, Sloan, & 
Pearce. Pp. 318. $3.50. 


With the publication of Mister Jelly Roll by Alan Lomax, the 
serious study of jazz and related material in our popular culture has 
taken an important stride forward. Mr. Lomax, the first trained folk- 
lorist to deal at book length with this subject, does an excellent—and 
occasionally poetic—job of editing a mass of material recorded under 
his supervision by the late Ferdinand “Jelly Roll” Morton at the 
Library of Congress during the summer of 1938. This autobiographic 
material is presented in five sections, separated by four interludes 
of exposition and comment by Mr. Lomax, who obtained his infor- 
mation from visits to the scenes of Morton’s activities and from inter- 
views with people who knew Morton. In the appendix, Mr. Lomax 
adds a list of Morton’s compositions (with several scores), a list of 
Morton’s recordings, and a vivid account of a Morton recording session 
by Frederic Ramsay. The only thing lacking is an index to the wealth 
of material Mr. Lomax has amassed. 

The book is packed with what may be loosely termed the “folk- 
lore of jazz,” all of it colorful and some of it rooted in historical fact, 
for Morton ranged widely during the formative years of jazz, and his 
life is the story of an important segment of jazz. Along with his pre- 
tensions to aristocratic birth, Morton looked down upon darker- 
skinned musicians such as Louis Armstrong, and his piano style re- 
flects a similar detachment from the main stream of jazz. He has justly 
been called a great pioneer in “orchestral” jazz, and this statement 
defines his limitations as well as his achievements. 

Aside from the manifold merits of Mister Jelly Roll, a crucial 
problem in methodology arises in connection with the currently wide- 
spread use of the tape recorder. First, what techniques of interviewing 
should be employed? Morton, for example, had a good memory, was 
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extremely articulate, and was eager to establish his claims to fame. To 
what extent he expressed his innermost, personal feelings, however, 
is a problem for the trained psychologist. Second, how should the ma- 
terial be evaluated? Mr. Lomax, for example, discovered independ- 
ently that Morton’s claims to aristocratic birth were, in part, pure 
fantasy—a great aid to our understanding of Morton, Perhaps John 
Dollard’s Criteria for a Case History would be helpful in establishing 
valid standards. 

Above all, Mister Jelly Roll reveals many new areas for serious 
research. The key to Morton’s compulsive egocentricity, according to 
Mr. Lomax, appears in his early jump from the comparatively shel- 
tered Creole group to the rough-and-tumble environment of Story- 
ville. Here is an insight for the psychoanalyst as well as a subject for 
the sociologist. Again, Mr. Lomax’s observations on the “African 
feeling” in jazz—“music as a source of energy, rather than a demand 
for it’—poses a problem for the comparative musicologist with an un- 
derstanding of psychology. Incidental references to the activities of 
the American Indian in New Orleans open up a new chapter in the 
history of jazz origins. And the intensity of Morton’s belief in what 
he calls “hoodoo” suggests a study of acculturation along anthro- 
pological lines. 

Mr. Lomax offers us an authentic and highly stimulating excur- 
sion into a large and vital area in American civilization, which points 
the way to various subjects that have long deserved serious, scholarly 
study. 

MARSHALL W. STEARNS 
# 








OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Davinson, LEvETTE J., A Guide to American Folklore. University of 
Denver Press. xi, 132. $2. 1951. 


See Dr. Botkin’s article. An Appendix of American Folklore Special- 
ists names 14 in New York State. Bibliography on Indian lore is much 
too brief; most bibliographies good. 


Frost, JAMEs A., Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1783-1860. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. ix, 172. $2.75. 1951. 


Useful for background, especially chapters 4 and 9, on social life. 
Useful bibliography omits most recent book on Cooperstown. 


LeacH, Maria, and JEROME FRieEp (editors), Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Pp. 533-1196. $7.50. 1950. 


Second volume (J-Z) of an important work which is thin on New 
York State and literary folklore but very strong on survey articles 
about foreign lore, with emphasis usually on anthropology. The first 
volume (A-1) appeared in 1949. The two volumes, boxed, cost $15. 


Morris, Aton C., Folksongs of Florida. Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press. xvi, 464 (243 songs). $7.50. 1950. 


Musical transcriptions (tunes) for many of the songs, by Leonhard 
Deutsch, apparently well done. 


Specially interesting is section called “Songs of Disaster and Tragic 
Mischance.” Although he includes a version of “Young Henry Green” 
and variants of many ballads found in New York State, the editor 
seems unacquainted with New York songs and their editors. 


NELLIs, Mito, The Mohawk Dutch and the Palatines. Published by 
the author at St. Johnsville, New York. 90 pp. 1951. 


Valuable for background of the Mohawk River’s romantic lore. 
Written by an able antiquary who is descended from old families in 
the region. Chapter II is on Dutch customs. 
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RANDOLPH, VANCE, We Always Lie to Strangers. Illustrated very well 
by Glen Rounds. Columbia University Press. viii, 309. $4. 1951. 


Admirable work by the most fruitful collector in the Ozarks. Many 
of his stories have variant forms in New York State, but the Ozark 
speech is different and racy. Particularly funny tales about monsters, 
snakes, and fish. 


SANDBURG, CARL, Carl ag st New American Songbag. New York 
(580 Fifth Avenue): Broadcast Music, Inc. $2.50. 1950. 


About 60 excellent songs, of which two-fifths were in Sandburg’s 
American Songbag more than twenty years ago. New ones from New 
York which include the Revolutionary “God Save America” and two 
examples of “sheet music” in the 19th century: “Bonny Eloise” and 
“New York” (1831). 


VROOMAN, JOHN J., Clarissa Putnam of Tribes Hill. Johnstown, New 
York: The Barnet Tithe Co. 423 pp. $6. 1950. 


Romance and history of the Johnson era on the Mohawk, 1767-1780. 
Very fine end papers (map) and illustrations. Written by a man who 
knows history, his region, and folkways. 
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Fifty-one birds sing for your 













enjoyment in this second album 
of bird voices. The quality of 
the recordings is even finer than 
that of the first album; each 





bird sings longer than on the 
earlier records; all but two of 
the recordings are of birds not 
included in volume one 


American Bird Songs 


VOLUME TWO 


Recorded by Dr. P. P. Kellogg and Dr. A. A. Allen of Cornell University for 
the Albert R. Brand Bird Song Foundation, Laboratory of Ornithology, 
Cornell University 












This new album of bird songs bird sings for a longer time than on 
the earlier recordings. Birds of 
gardens and shade trees, birds of the 


roadsides, birds of the lakes and 


features a new selection of familiar 
American songsters. It is the result 
of enthusiastic demand for more bird 





recordings on the part of the many 
bird lovers who bought and enjoyed 
the first album. 

New techniques have improved 
the quality of these new discs; each 








FIVE TWELVE-INCH VINYLITE RECORDS, TEN SIDES 


$10.%° 


RELEASED BY 


Comstock Publishing Co., Inc. tbaca, w. y. 


marshes, and one entire record de- 
voted to American warblers—fifty- 
one birds in all—delight and instruct 
the listener with the beauty of their 
recorded song. 






